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What Is Electricity? 


By Joun Trowsriper, 8S. D., Rumford Pro- 
fessor and Lecturer on the Applications of 
Science to the Useful Arts, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Vol. 76, International Scientific 
Series. Dlustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Tam often asked, ‘Where can one find a popular 
account of the views of scientific men ia Sa me to the 
question, “ What is Electricity ?”’ and from my ina- 
bility to recommend apy treatise which answers this 
question, I have endeavored to explain ina p»pular 
manner the electro-magnetic theory of light aud heat: 
and I have devoted much attention to the subject of 

riodic currents and electric waves. The answer to 
he question, ‘ What is Electricity?’ must be sought in 
the study of transformations of energy. audin a con- 
sideration of the various hypotheses of movements in 
the ether or medium surrsunding us. The modern ap 
plications of electrici:y illustrate in a peculiarly sug- 
gestive manner the great subject of the transforma- 
tion of energy, and I have endeavored to simplify 
forms of apparatus and methods of exhibiting new 
phenomena so that the apneeees and the methods 
should be within the reach of the ordinary demonstra- 
tor The reader of the treatise will perceive that the 
attention of the scientific investigator in electricity is 
now being devoted more than ever to the medium sur- 
rounding a wire carryin @ current of electricity 
rather than to the wire.”—From a Note by the Author. 


The Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Child. 


Containing the Chapters on Perception, Emo- 
‘tion, Memory, Imagination, and Con- 
sciousness. By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mary E. WIL- 
son, B.L. Smith College, Member of the 
Graduate Seminary in Child Study, Uni- 
versity of California. Vol. 35, Interna- 
tional Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The object - the » present work is to bring together 
in asy gical form what is known re- 
garding the coal enc of infant children, so far as 
the facts have any bearing upon early education, It 
contains the chapters on Perception, Emotion, Memo- 
ry, Imagination. and Consciousness. Another volume 
will follow, completing the work and discussing the 
subjects of Juigment, Learning to Talk, Activity, Mo- 
ral Sense, Character, Morbid Tendencies, Selfhood, 
and Personality. 


The Story of Electricity. 


By JoHN Munro, author of ‘ Electricity and 
its Uses,” ‘‘ Pioneers of Electricity,” etc. 
A new volume in the Library of Useful 
Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


This convenient little book summarizes the informa- 
tion of which the average reader stands most in need. 
It is clearly written and copiously illustrated, and it 
takes special cognizance of the requirements of Ame- 
rican readers. 


Allan Dare and 
Robert le Diable. 


A Romance. By Admiral Davin D. Portsr, 
author of ‘Incidents and Anecdutes of 
the Civil War,” ‘‘The Adventures of 
Harry Marline,” etc. New edition. One 
volume, 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 








Fiat peer Inflation 
in France. 

How it Came, What it Brought, and How it 
Ended. By ANDREW D. Waite, LL.D. 
(Yale), L.A.D. (Columbia), Ph.Dr. (Jena), 
late President and Professor of History at 
Cornell University. To whichis added an 
extract from Macaulay showing the results 
of tampering with the currency in Eng- 
land. 12mo. Paper, 25 cents. Special 
discount for orders of 100 and over. 

“There is perhaps a special reason for issuing this 
new ecition, in the fact that the Paver fe involved in 
the proposed unlimited coinage of silver is, at bottom, 
identical with the idea which led to fe wreck 
of public and private prosperity in] Fie ee. And there 
is an added reason in the fact that the utterances of 
the Chicago nominee and of the Populist platform 
point clearly and unmistakably to unlimited ‘ssues of 
paper money hereafter. T have taken all pains 


exact, giving the ‘authority for = important 
statement.”—From the Author’s Preface. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The Monetary and Banking 


Problem. 
By LoGanG. McCPHERSON, 12mo, Clotb, $1.00. 


OPINION OF THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS. 


“TI regard McPherson’s ‘Monetary and Banking 
Problem’ asa most excellent book, and a valuable 
addition to our recent educational iiterature on the 
nature, origin, and function of money, which one 
must thoroughly and correctly understand before 
he = hg be able to reason correctly about the silver 
problem 


Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. 
By F. W. TavssiG, Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University, author 
of ‘“‘Tariff History of the United States,” 
and ‘The Silver Situation in the United 
States.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of Bimetallism 
in the United States. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago; Author of ‘‘ The Study of Politi- 
cal Economy,” etc. New Edition, With 
Sixteen Charts and numerous Tables. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.25. 


Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. 


By W.STANLEY JEVONS, Professor of Logic 
and Political Economy in Owens College, 
Manchester. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Currency and Banking. 
By Bonamy PRIcE, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 












SECOND EDI? pe 

March Hares. “~~ 

By HAROLD FREDERIC, author of “ The D 2 
nation of Theron Ware,” ‘‘In the Valley,” 

ete. 16mo. Cloth, special binding, $1.25. 

“One of the most cheerful novels we have chanced 

upon for many a day. It has much of the rapidity and 
vigor of a smartly written farce, with 2S pervading 


ew} < a smartly written farce rar 
A book decidedly worth reading. rey op ton Sat. Sat- 


urday Review. 
Yekl. 


A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. 
CaHAN. Uniform with ‘‘The Red Badge 
of Courage.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Has never been excelled as a picture of the dis- 
tinctive lite of the New York Ghetto.”— Boston Herald. 


Maggie: A Girlof theStreets 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” etc. Uniform with 
‘The Red Badge of Courage.” Fourth Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Zola himself scarcely has surpassed its tremendous 


———- of ——— breathing, moving life.”—N. Y. 
‘ail and Fxpress 


The Red Badge of Courage. 

An Episode of the American Civil War. By 
STEPHEN CRANE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


“There is nothi 
compare with it.”— 


in American literature that can 
joston Beacon. 





LATEST ISSUES IN 
Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


Each, 12mo.’ Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Denounced. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, author of ‘‘In 
the Day of Adversity,” ‘‘The Hispaniola 


Plate,” etc. 

This stirring historical romance opens in the days 
which followed the Jacobite uprising of 1745. The 
scene changes to France, and a vivid picture is given 
of the inner life of the Bastile. The author strength- 
ens his reputation as an accurate student and also a 
singularly picturesque and engrossing writer of ro- 
mances of the past. 


The King’s Revenge. 
By CLaupE Bray, author of ‘‘The Last of 
the Dynmokes,” etc. 


An Outcast of the Islands. 
By JosEPH CoNRAD, author of ‘‘Almayer’s 
Folly,” etc. 
Dr. Nikola, 


By Guy Boorsesy, author of * A Bid for For- 
tune,” ‘‘ The Marriage of Esther,” etc. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 FirrH AveNuUE, NEw York. 
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Educational. 


FORNIA, Coronad 
(CORONADO HOME SCHOOL.—FOR 
Girls between 8 and 16 years of age. Part'cular 
attention given to those who, from delicate health, 
require a mild climate. For particulars, 2 ees an 





HE ‘TA ACONTC "SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Pp 80. to college by 
Miss ELIza Gaepr Lorp, Principal. 





certificates. 





Cowrxecticut Litchfield Co., New Milford. 
ECTORY SCHOOL (BOYS). 
Thorough preparatory work Numbers Menteed. 
Healthful location. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Recto 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse ‘ve. 


RS. C407. S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


—Superior ad in ing courses of 
study. Gertisicnte ‘admits toa all colleges. “Apply early. 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and . E. Cavy, Principals. 
Address snail September, Greneli Island Park, Thou- 
sand Islands, N. Y. 








Conngctiout Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL for Girls. 
Elective and College Preparatory. Special Ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. Separate Department for 
girls under twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





CONNECTICUT, Ridgefie 
Y od MISSES VINTON’ S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen Monday October 5 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb’ 
T. MARGARE PS DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girla reopens Sent 23, 
1896. Twenty-second year. The Rev Francis T. Rus- 
sell, D.D , Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DeLaware Faulkiand. 
RETIRED MERCHANT WILL RE- 


ceive into hia fam ly at his home, within three 
miles of Wilmington. Del., not exceeding six girls be- 
tween efcht and sixteen years of age, for careful care 
training, and instruction. An exceptionaliv healthful 
l-cation, large rooms, and the comforts of a refined 
home, combined with individual instruction and per- 
sonal oversight by the female members -f his family 
An especially favorable Opportunity for backward 
girls. F. J. W. 








DELAWARE, Wilmington ee Street. 
HE MISSFS HEBB’S 


Bearding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24 





District OF COLUMBIA, Wash'ngton. 
HEVY CHASE French and English 
Roarding and Day School for Voung Tadies — 
Half an hour from Washington, D. C,, by electric cars. 
French the language of the house. Reopens Oct. 1, 
1896 Address Mile. L&a Bou.iery, P.O Station E. 


Educational. 


MassacuHvseEtts, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Re TON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, eatablished by the late Mrs. Mary Hz- 
MENWAY under the nameof Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, Will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





HUSETTS, n, Beacon 

LAD y Ll VING °ON REAL CON a 
Boston, will receive into her famtly a youn 

for the schoo: in afforda'ng her all the a - Fon 

fort of home life. References camgrape. 

pa ation yin 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
pcheh v MORMAL SCHUVUL OF GYM- 
astics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Bomenway.) — 7 ear will begin Sept. 29, 
ORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bozton. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
$ Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MassacuvsetTts, Duxbury 
OWDER PUINI: SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific Scho l, Coliege, or Business. Indil- 
vidual teaching. Evementory classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.1.T.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Monty 
SHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
for young ladies. Ten milesfrom Boston. Music, 
Art, and Languag' 
Thorough preparation for cnilege. 
Miss sails, Principal. 
mtvale, Mass. 





MassacuvseEtts, Scuth Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, twentieth year, commences Septem- 
ber 16. 
For information, address the Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wavan, 10 miles from Boston. 

ZTNDSOR HALL SCHOOL 

Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 


Comfortabie home. 
Dr. CHaRLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





MassACHUSETTS, Worcester (‘‘ The Academic City”’). 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

4istyear Best preparation for College. Profes- 

sional, or Business Life ealrhful location Carerul 
selection and supervision of students Small classes. 
JOSEPH LDEN SHAW. A.M. Head Master. 





MIcHIGAS, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARV ACA DEMY. 
- —20th po par Prepares for leading universities. 
w in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washin 
YWENOWETH INSTITUTE. — Select 
Boarding and Dav School for Young Ladies, 1842 
Vermont Avenue and Towa Circle. 
Miss } Mary C DAVENPORT CHENOWETH, AM, Principal. 
Tuurnors, Chicago. 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
TRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

ZT Twentteth vear begins September =. Prepares 
for college and gives spectal courses of —_ For young 
ladies andchildren. Mise R S. Rice, A. t Prins 

Miss M.E Brepy, A.M., : 


Tr.rno1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building 
‘HICAGO COTLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW D®PARTYERT OF LAKE ForEST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-vear course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, BR. E. BARRETT. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
IPLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
7 Fifteenth vear ovens September 22. 1896, 
Prepares for all eolleves admitting women. Svectal 
courses. EIGHTeeN INSTRUCTORS Music. Art. Gymna- 
sium. Handsome accommodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore 
ILEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 


Surgeons of Baltimore, Wd. Send for a Catalogue. 
THOMAS OPIr. MD, Dean. 


Maryland, Ba't'more, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 


_s School for Girls.—34th year will begin September 
24,1 1896. Mrs, H, P. LEFesvre, Principal. 








MARYLAND. Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH V’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
ovens September 23, 1°96 Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: M'ss M ©. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


YLAND. Garrett County, Mt. Take Park. 
78S E. SWAN’S SCHOOL in the 
Alleghany Mountains. 9th year. The very finest 

place for delicate girls. Fxempt from malaria, catarrh, 
nervous and lung diseases. Reopens September 17. 
$300 ver year. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private Church Roardieg & School for Boys. 
Prepara' ‘oll 


for College. 
7 B. F. HARDIN 





DING, A.M, 
Headmaster 





“i and Universi’ y of Michi an. New gymnasium 
5ox150 feet. ddresa COLONEL Roorns, Supt. 





New JERSEY, Englewood 
WIGHT SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
oun om year. Preparation for College. Special 
oe "Principals: Misa Misa CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
TSS DANA’S SCH’ OL FOR GIRLS 
Will reo ra Sept. 23. Cert!ficate admits to Smith, 
Wellesle Baltimore Colleges. Music and Art Resi- 
dent na ve French and German teachers Nearness to 
be tah affords special advantages. Boarding pu- 
pills, . 








New JeRsry, Morristown. 
HE MISSES HICKOK’S BOARD- 
clave ing geet Day School for Girle—-Near New VorK 





reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 
New JERSEY. 
ILLEGIA TE "TVSTITUTE. — $300 


Yearly. Church influence. The pupil, noi at the 
class, is the unit. Equal advantages for the bright and 
the slow Languages by natives. 800 feet above sea 
level Healthy and dry. Catal gue, J. C. Pia, BS., 
Principal. Rev. C L. STEEL. A.B. Chaplain 





JERSEY, 
HE MISSE: te TIMLO W.— Cloverside 
Boarding School for Girls, near Sow You. Refers 
to Rishop Starkey. Address Miss E. W. TIMLOw. 


New Jersey, Summit. Near New York. 
HE KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR 
Girlsa.—Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late 
of Wellesley College. 
Modern methods. College preparation. Home com- 
forts for! boarding pu “hg Reopens October 1. 
TON W. MaBIE, President. 








EW YorRE, Auro 

ELLS COLLEGE — This Institution, 

f ded for the education of young women, is 
on the east shore of Cayuga Lake, about equt-aistant 
from tehace and Auburn Its Faculty includes graduates 
from Yate, Harvard, Vassar, Smith, Mount ares < — 
nell Its air ot utet. due largely toits freedom fro 
distraction wh aol a crowded condition might bri ng. 
conduces to certain good and estimable results whic! 
are in demand Dy arents desirous of continuing the 
education of their smeneees. The catalogue gives full 
information ing requirements, courses of work, 

college -life, oe rene and will be mailed upon ap- 

Plication to 


Wriutam E. Waters, Ph.D. (Yale). 
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Educational. 


New YorE, Can 
T. LA WRENCE. UNIVERSITY: 


College of Letters and Science. 
JOHN CLARENCE LEE, Ph De President. 





New York CITY 
Bere ELEY SCHOOL, 18-24 West ggth 
8t.—Thirty-four boarding pupils received in two 
separate buildings, under seven res. dent teacners. 

The new register for 1896 gives a full descr'ption of 
the fireproof building, the playgrounds, the Oval Cot- 
tage, armory, gymnasium, and the system of manual 
training employed. 

250 boys have been prepared for the leading colleges. 

Address J.CLARK READ, A.M., Registrar. 





NEw YORE City, 10¥ West 54th St., 669 Madison Ave 

HE ETHICALCULTURE SCHUULS, 

Two Kinderga:tens, .wo Primary Departments 

(one at eacan scaool). Intermediate Dapastment, for 
children of 10-14 years, at 109 West 54th Stre-t. 

All tne regular scnooi branches, and «anual Train- 
ing, Art, Vatural Science, Music, Foreign Languages, 
Unsectarlau Moral Instruction. 

Oollege P: A aa foc boys and girls, at 669 Madison 
aven 
Normal Goures Sor Kindergartxers. 
Address M. P. E. GRoszZMANN, Pd.D., 
109 West 54th St, New York. 





New YORK CITY 
MPIRE [THEATRE DRAMATIC and 
NEW OPERATIC 3CHOO. —Associated with Mr. 
Cnaries Frohman’s Empire Theatre. address 
Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 





New YORK City, 70 5th Ave., and E. Orange N. J. 
MER, KINDERGARiEN NURMAL 
School begins 34th year Sept. 16. Good positions 
for graduates in kindergarten and primary work. 
MILY M. Cox, Prin. 





New York Ciry, 568 5th Avenue. 
ARVARD SCHUUL. Reopens Sept. 28, 
1896. Tnorough preparation for arvard 
ale, Princeton. Columbia. Primary Department. 
Gymnasium. W. FREELAND, Prin. 





New YORK CITY, 60 East 52d Street. 
ISS CROCKER.—School for girls. 
Primary and advanced work. Classes for 
little boys. 





NEw YORK wr 537 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS M Dv. 
hg and Day School for Girls. 





NEw York, Long Island, Setauket. 
ETAUKET SEMINAK ¥—Fourth year 


will open Sept. 23. Terms, $225. Address the 
Principal 





Onto, Cincinnati. 

ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 

ed. Circulars sent on abplicat tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
HE MISSES SHIPLE Y¥’S School for 
Girls, preparatory to Bryu Mawr College. Board- 
and Day Departments. Number limited New 
building for school and residence. Write for circular. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Nazaret 
AZARETH HA LL. "—(MORA VIAN) 
Military Academy. Founded 1785 Prepares for 
business or college. Modern equipment; home care; 
healthful l.cation Term Cie Sept. 16, 1896. $330. 
For circulars, address Rev. C. C. Lantus, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 


RS. COMEUYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1. Students prepered for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, C uestnut Hill. 
ARIENFELD—A Boarding Scnool for 
Boys, conducted along lines of Inaividual epee 1- 

q ment, Qs September 30. Circulars may be hi 
tne tiead master, Dr. C. HANFORD Raspeneon. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey Place. 
Miss GIBSON'S Family and Day School 


for Girls. 25th year. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 30. Home pupiis limited. Preparation for Collece. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Phiiadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 

ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

Next session opens September 16 Full graduate 
as well as undergraduate courses. Ten Fellowships 
cou Roe e graduates. Seven departments. Fuliy 

ped laboratories and museums. 
WILs WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


VERMONT, y ak 
UNIRY AIR 44ND LIVING DE- 
velop Muscle and Bret. Educate your boys in 
the country. Send to H. H. Koss for Catalogue of Ver- 
mont ca 400 lstitute, “the best located school in 
erica. sous _ ese of Lake Champlain. 








Educational. 


FRANCE, Paris. 
T. MARGARET’ SCHURCH SCHOOL, 
A french and American School forGirls. French 
the language of the household. Autumn term opens 
tober i. Terms, $1000 a year. Address Miss JULIA 
H. C. AcLy, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. 


‘T. AGNES’ SLHVOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bish Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


HE PEEKSKILL MILITAR ¥ ACA- 
DEMY, Peekskill, N.Y. 63d year. Send for illus- 
trated catalouue. Col Louis 4. ORLEMAN. Principal 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTIS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
The Fall Term will open Sept. 28. 1896. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting ana decorative design, and also in artistic 
— a4 perspective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Bn Tarbell, and Pailip Haie (Drawing and 
Painting), 3 A WillLam Stone as eeeee Design), E. W. 
Em: rson (Anatomy), and 4.K. Cross (Perspective). Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the galieries of the Mu- 
seum. For circulars Ae etailed infurmation, ad- 

dress Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


‘EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINvs. 

















Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modera conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. t references. Lilus- 
trated pamphiets sent on application. 


MILITARY coLLEGE 





r, Pa. mae ar begins Sep 
Civi tt at b ‘ Chemistry(B. are: B. » 
Also thorough Preparato 


nfantr, Artille er, van Cavaity Dr 
“A Military School of e ighest order. 


Catalogues of “ool. Oe ATT. Prost — 
TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Forty- sec me rout) pegine Gontempe President. 


Send for year book giving details of courses t 
FRANKLIN B. DowD, Asst. Principal. 


War D 





Educational. 


Closelet School 


“LES FEUILLANTINES” 
LAUSANNE 


High Class School for Gentlemen’s Sons from 
8 to 15 years of age. 

Thorough and individual preparation for all 
branches. 

French and German a specialty. 

Extensive cricket, football and recreation 
grounds, gymnastics, and swimming. 

Highest references in Eogland, America, and 
on the continent to parents of past and present 
pupils. 

Principal: Mr. P. STEINMETZ, 
London University. 


HOWARD SEMINARY. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, limited to fifty; cer: 
tifieate a mia to colleges; offers thorough acade: mic 
training witn wide choice in electives ( ncludinw “usic, 
Art, and ages); advantages for nome Saer 
Li » Gymnasium, and Laboratory; location = 
health ‘al, ac in all parts 0 
country. Annual Announcement senton aA, 

Mr. and Mrs R. W. GIFFORD, Princip pals, 
West Bridgewater, Piymouth Co., Mass. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within five years 
more than fifty pa pils nave entered Bryn awe College 
from this school, Ce tificate admits w Smith, V 
and Wellesley. D: eptomn 6 g_venin both Gen ral and Col- 
26 acres’ beau A Fine fireproof stone building. 

acres — ul grounds. 


ST. LUKE’S, 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 


A school of the highest class in an onan 
healtnful location. st. Luke's boys now in Harv: 
Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Triuity, hey Point, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., = ‘Tllustrated catal 
HAS. H STROUT. F. E. 
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Rockford Collegefor Women 


Fall Term Opens Ss: —. 16, 1896. 
PA a ~ and science Courses, Excellent Preparatory 
School. Kp he organized departn ents of Music and 
Art. Wel Laboratories, Fine Gymnasium, 
Resident Pageidinn. Memorial Hall — students 

to reduce expenses. For catalogues, 
PHEBE T. 8U tLIKF 
President, Lock Box 10, Rockford, Mil. 


N. ¥. U. Evening Lav Schoo 2h Se 
ic ober 1. 1896. LL.B 
Law School 


after three years’ eve- 
ning course. 
TUIT:ON, $100 NO INCID AL FEE. 
Addr ss for heey moa re University, 
Washington Square East, « 
Vice-Dean CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N, Y. City. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 25 miles from N. Y. 
City. 41st year begins in September. Summer 
term. J.M. FURMAN, A.M., Prin. 











TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 
oF 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. Mrs, SARAH H. 
EMERSON, ee Primary and Advanced Classes. 
Preparation for all Colleges A few boarding scholars 
taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 








PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough education with good home influence, 
ait ine fF 
A x 
Miss CaRoLINS R. CLARK, } Principals. 


ABBOT ACAD EMY young Ladies 


Begins its 65th September 17, offering enlar, on 
a pi hree Seminary Courses of stu 
and a College-fitting Course. 

Miss Lavra 8S. WATSON, Principal, # Andover, Mass. 








DEPARTMENT 


OF LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL. First Year Course: English Literature, German, Current Topics, 


Typewriting, Cataloguing, and Librar 
Second Year Course: Advanced 
Literatures, Italian, Stenography 


Kconomy. 
Satalegeinn and Bibliography, Indexing, ‘Continental 


The Library, used for pata work by the students, contains over 50.000 volumes. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERIC B, PRATT, Secretary. 





THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Detroit, Mich. 


A classical school that makes manual training and mag ver development integral parts of its course; 


that employs 10 instructors and limits its attendance to 100; 
ears to Greek; that does all its science is the laborator+. 


= that gives 5 years to Latin and 4 


hat begins French or German in the primary 
A home 


epartment for 8 boys. Seventh year begins Sept. 22. Announcement on application. 36, 38, 40 Putnam Ave. 








LOCKWOOD HOUSE, 


SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


A home for eight boys in family of headmaster, who exercises personal supervision in studies, athle- 


tics, and amusements. The surroundings of family, with all advantages of school. 


vacancies only. References required. $500. 


Gymnasium. Two 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





Allen and Greenough’s New Cicero. 


Revised Edition. Edited by J. B. Greenovan, Professor of Latin in Har- 
vard he Ngee and G. L. KitrrepGe, Professor of English in Harvard 
University. or introduction, $1.10. 


Allen and Greenough’s Short Latin Grammar. 


Preparatory Latin Composition. 
By Frank P. Movutton, Teacher of Latin in High School, Hartford, Conn. 


First Greek Book. 
By Jonn Wiiuiams Warts, Ph.D., Professor in Harvard University. 


La Princesse de Cléves. 
By Mme. pe LaFayette. Edited by Benyamin F. Stepp and HENnDREN 
GorrELL, Professors in Wake Forest College, N.C. International Mod. 
Lang. Series. For introduction, 60 cents. 
A Complete Physiology. 
A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School classes. By 
ALBERT F, BLaIspELL, M.D., author of *‘ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.’’ 
First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
By A. E. Dotsgar, Professor of Physics and Astronomy in Tufts College. 


Experimental Physics. 
hr A. Strong, Instructor in Physics in Phillips Academy, Exeter, 


Selections from the Poems of Wordsworth. 


Epwarp Dowpen, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin, Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Athenceum Press Series. 


Guide to the Study of American History. 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History, and ALBERT BusH- 





MONEY 4x» 
BANKING. 


By HORACE WHITE. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


The best presentation of the current questions of 
finance that are now engrossing the attention of the 
American people. 

A fearless and wholesome exposure of the errors 
which have infested our currency from the beginning. 

No more cogent or trenchant plea for honest money 
could be made. 

Ought to be in the hands of every man who desires 
to post himself upon the all-important question of the day. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. Special discount on 
large orders. May be ordered of all booksellers. 





NELL Hart, t Professor of History in Harvard University. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1895. 
Christian Ethics. 


Eight Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford 
in the Year 1895 on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By Tuomas B. Strona, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Examining 
Chapiain to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, pp. xxviii-380, $5.00. 


Lecrore I. Preliminary; Greek and Jew—Lecrvure II. Christ and the 
Apostles—Lecture III. The Theological Virtues—Lecturse IV. The Car- 
dinal Virtues—Lecture V. The Ethical Meaning of Sin—Lecrure VI. 
Morality and Reason.— Lecture VII. Ethics and the Reformation—Lec- 
ture VIII. Church Discipline—Index. 





STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ANIMALS. 


By E. Bonavia, M.D., Author of ‘‘ The Cultivated Oranges and Lem- 
ons of India and Ceylon,” “ Philosophical Notes on Botanical Sub- 
inte a With 128 Illustrations. Small quarto, pp. xxxiv- 


“TI believe that this is the first time that any attempt has been made to study 
the marking of animals in de‘ait, with the view of reaching what seems to be the 
real, or at all events the proximate cause of their existence. Mr. Tylor and Mr. 
Poulton, Dr. Wallace and Mr. Darwin have studied the coloration of animals; but, 
as far as [ am aware, no attempt has been hitherto made to account for certain 
markings which occur, as one might say. in a sort of plan, and in so many different 
animals. In these pages I have made an attempt to account, not only for their 
derivation, but also for their genesis, as far as this can be known.”— Extract from 
Author’s Preface. 


THE «*FALCON”’ ON THE BALTIC. 


A Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
ton Yacht. By E. F. Knicut, Author of ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Alerte,” ‘‘Where Phree Empires Meet,” etc., etc. With Map and 
Illustrations by ARTHUR SHEPHARD. New Edition. 12mo. (Sil- 
ver Library.) $1.25, 





A NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


The Autobiography of a 
Truth. 


By Epna Lys, Author of “ Doreen,” ‘t Donovan,” ‘* The Autobio- 
graphy of a Slander,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, Paper. Price, 30 cents, 


*,* The motif of this story is the recent troubles in Armenia, and, 
though the characters depicted are of course fictitious, the story is 
founded on fact, and the sad incidents are very far from being 
imaginary. 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 


On Current Political, Economic, and Social Topics. 

Edited by W. Du Bots Brooxines, A.B., of the Harvard Law School, 
and RALPH CurTIS RINGWALT, A.B., Assistant in Rhetoric in 
Columbia University, with an introduction on ‘*The Art of De- 
bate,” by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Pb.D., of Harvard Universi- 
ty. Crown 8vo, with Full Index, pp. xlvii-213. [Immediately.] 

“In preparing this volume the editors have7had a three-fold object in view. They 
have aimed: (1) to furnish a text-book for formal courses in public speaking and 
discussion ; (2) to provi ie a manual for literary and debating socteties; and (3) to 
give the ordinary worker, not a specialist in the subjects treated, sugge«tion and 
assistance. It states concisely the principal arguments, pro and con, on a large 
number of the important topics of the day; presents working bibliographies on 
these topics; gives examples of logical statement, and may suggest a systematic 

thod for the treat t of other topics.”—E£xtract from sace. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV., King William IV., and 
Queen Victuria. ‘ 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE. Exq.. Clerk of the Council to 
those Sovereigns. Edited by Hmnry Rerve, C.B., D.C.L., Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of France. A new edition. 





(Silver Library.) Crown 8vo, eight volumes, each $1.25. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue honest people of Vermont have earn- 
ed the hearty gratitude of the country, 
and the returns indicate that the credit 
is due in equal shares to Republicans and 
Democrats. There is not the slightest 
evidence that a single Republican voter 
deserted his party on the free-silver issue, 
and thousands of Republicans who would 
ordinarily not have voted must have de- 
termined that the present crisisdemanded 
an unusual exertion. It is idle for the 
Bryan party to assert that no effort was 
made to influence the vote of Vermont 
for free silver. The Populist candidate 
for Governor, a man of considerable 
wealth, has for a number of months been 
actively engaged in distributing free-sil- 
ver documents throughout the State. He 
owns a newspaper in which he has pub- 
lished the speeches of Teller and Tillman 
and Bryan and their like, and has pro- 
claimed that this silver literature should 
be placed in the hands of every voter in 
Vermont. Speakers were engaged in be- 
half of the silver cause who went nearly 
everywhere in the State, and it was open- 
ly boasted that the farmers were tho- 
roughly posted on the matter and would 
show it at the election; a boast which 
seems to have been quite justified by the 
event. It must not be forgotten that the 
Vermont farmers have suffered of recent 
years probably quite as much as those of 
the West. They have had almost to give 
away their sheep, their horses have been 
unsalable, their butter has never brought 
so little, their potatoes could not be sold 
last year for enough to pay their freight, 
and in Vermont if anywhere the promise 
of higher prices might have been ex- 
pected to draw farmers to the silver 
cause. But when it came to getting 
higher prices by national dishonor, the 
Vermont farmers arose with righteous in- 
dignation and smote the enemy hip and 
thigh. 














It is especially gratifying to see that 
fully 25 per cent. of the Democrats not 
only refused to support the candidate of 
their own party, but followed the advice 
of Mr. Phelps and voted the Republican 
ticket. It is of course impossible to prove 
this assertion positively, but it is quite 
incredible that there were 15,000 Repub- 
licans not usually voting who were drawn 
out on this occasion, and it is altogether 
reasonable to believe that at least 5,000 
Democrats voted for maintaining the hon- 
or of the country. Considering the tena- 
city to party which has always charac- 
terized the Vermont Democrats, it seems 
probable that the Chicago platform and 
candidates will in some States not obtain 
half the regular Democratic vote. 








The law which governs State elections 
in Arkansas is theoretically a good one. 
The Governor, Secretary of State, and 
Attorney-General, as a State election 
board, appoint three commissioners for 
each county, whose duty is to appoint 
three judges and two clerks for-each 
voting precinct. The law provides that 
the county boards shall not be all of the 
same political party, and that the judges 
of election shall not be all of the same 
political party “when competent and 
discreet persons’’ can be found of the 
opposite party. But as a majority con- 
trols the action of the county board, the 
two Democratic Commissioners always 
appointed can use the provision regard- 
ing ‘‘ competent and discreet persons”’ to 
rule out all but members of their own 
party, or to name as representatives of 
the Opposition ignorant or mercenary 
men. This is what has been done this 
year. The fact seems to be established 
that in a dozen counties where the Re- 
publican strength is greatest, the Demo- 
cratic majority of the county election 
boards ignored the nomination of the 
Republican member of the board, and 
refused to appoint the man suggested 
by him in each precinct, and, instead, 
either appointed all the election officers 
from the Democratic party, or selected 
men claiming to be Republicans, but 
not regarded as such, or as being trust- 
worthy, by the Republicans of the coun- 
ty. Of course there could be but one 
motive for such action. The Democratic 
managers proposed to make the count in 
these counties what they chose, without 
reference to the way the ballots were ac- 
tually cast. Charges of gross fraud are 
already made, and there is no reason to 
doubt that such charges are well found- 
ed. Under these circumstances the size 
of the majority for the Democratic ticket 
(some 60,000) possesses absolutely no sig- 
nificance. 





The quality and temper of the Indian- 
apolis convention were alike remarkable. 
It is not too much to say that the dele- 
gates represented the intelligence and 
character of the Democratic party more 
fully than any regular convention of re- 
cent years has done. They were chosen 
because of their character, rather than 
selected because the machine decided to 
have them go. There were few of the 
regular Boys among them, and the usual 
Tammany contingent, which lowers the 
average of any body it sits in tremendous- 
ly, was not present. The convention was 
made up entirely of men who were in it 
because their convictions took them there. 
They believed in definite principles so pro- 
foundly that they were willing to defy 
‘‘ party regularity ’ in order to maintain 
them. The vigor and force of their con- 
victions were shown by the frankness with 





which they expressed their honest opin- 
ions of Mr. Bryan and the platform upon 
which he stands. The ticket presents a 
very striking contrast to that nominated 
at Chicago. Messrs. Palmer and Buck- 
ner come before the people weighted with 
years and honors. Both have shown in 
military and civil life qualities which have 
commanded the respect and admiration 
of their fellow-men. They have been tried 
and found worthy in various fields of pub- 
lic service. Senator Palmer was a brave 
and distinguished Union soldier in the 
civil war; was afterwards Republican 
Governor of Illinois, and in more recent 
years has been a Democratic Senator from 
the same State. He was a Democrat be- 
fore the war, and, after a few years of as- 
sociation with the Republicans during and 
after the war, returned to his former po- 
litical affiliations because he could not ap- 
prove Republican tendency toward federal 
centralization. In all positions he has 
shown the same qualities of unswerving 
devotion to principle, of clear and strong 
intelligence, and of genuine patriotism. 
Gen. Buckner’s career has shown like 
qualities. He was a brave Confederate 
soldier, and has served in recent years as 
Governor of Kentucky. He was in re- 
tirement when his party in Kentucky be- 
came infatuated with the silver craze, and 
immediately took the field in opposition 
to it. No man has ever questioned his 
courage or his honesty, and, like Senator 
Palmer, he has shown, in every position 
which he has held, those abilities and at- 
tributes which command the respect and 
confidence of men. 





How can any Democrat of intelligence 
and character hesitate for a moment be- 
tween these two representatives of all that 
is best and worthy in their party and 
Bryan and Watson or Bryan and Sewall ? 
Bryan is a harum-scarum young man of 
thirty-six who has been in several profes- 
sions, making no mark in any, and leaving 
behind him in all no impression of either 
strong ability or steadfast character. He 
is something of a lawyer, a little of a 
journalist, and more of a politician than 
either. His speeches leave no doubt in 
any trained mind that he is only a half- 
educated man. He is worse than untried, 
for he has been tried and found wanting. 
He is going about the country pouring 
forth at every railway station silly and ig- 
norant talk about finance, currency, gov- 
ernment, syndicates, railways, bankers, 
and property-owners. All that is stable 
in the country, all that has tended to its 
development as a civilized state, he de- 
nounces and promises as President to 
overturn and destroy. His associate on 
the ticket who will be most generally 
supported with him is Tom Watson, a 
roaring, ignorant demagogue who is total- 
ly unfit for any public office, and whose 
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nomination would have been possible in 
no national convention except one which 
represented the discontent and ignorance 
of the land. That any self-respecting 
Democrat should under any conditions 
persuade himself that he cou!d vote for 
such a party ticket as this, when a really 
admirable one is in the field for his sup- 
port, passes comprehension. 





The importance of putting a check to 
the extravagance of Congress, as recom- 
mended by the Indianapolis platform, is 
very well shown by a recent publication 
of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. In 
this publication, the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and debt of the United States, from 
1789 to 1896, are exhibited, together with 
the annual appropriations from 1873 to 
the present time. One of the diagrams 
shows that the net expenditures of the 
Government declined pretty steadily from 
1868 to 1878, and rose gradually again 
until they were in 1888 about what they 
were in 1867. By 1893 they had increas- 
ed nearly 75 per cent., and have since de- 
clined very Nttle. The pensions are re- 
sponsible for a large part of this, but the 
new navy and “ miscellaneous ’’ appropri- 
ations have had much to do with it. An- 
other diagram shows in a startling way 
the increase of appropriations per capita. 
In 1885 they amounted to about $2.50 per 
head, while in 1892 the average had 
risen to $5.20. By examining the dia- 
gram showing the receipts of the Govern- 
ment, we see that the increase of these 
receipts has had the effect of stimulating 
the appropriations of Congress after a 
short time; the enlarged appropriations 
generally beginning at about the time 
when the revenue began to fall off. During 
the earlier years of the century the total 
gross expenditures varied to a surprising 
extent. From 1840 to 1846 they hardly 
rose above $30,000,000, but in 1847 and 
1848 (during the Mexican war) they were 
$60,000,000, falling below $50,000,000 in 
1850-’52. In 1854 they were $75,000,000, 
and but $77,000,000 in 1860. In 1865 they 
reached the enormous figure of $1,906,- 
000,000, and since 1868 they have averaged 
roughly about ten times what they were 
before the war. These gross expendi- 
tures are swollen, of course, by payments 
of the interest and principal of the pub- 
lic debt, but the net expenditures are ap- 
proximately double what they were twen- 
ty years ago. Considering what we have 
suffered in the way of pernicious legisla- 
tion, our Congress is a pretty expensive 
body to maintain. 





The Tribune announces that ‘‘a heavy 
deficit in August confronts the party 
which has reduced the tariff,” and as- 
serts ‘that it is absolutely necessary to 
raise more revenue,” and that the only 
way it can be raised is either a ‘‘ heavier 
tax on beer or different duties on im- 
ports.” The answer is that it is unlikely 
that any change in the tariff can be made 





for at least a year, and that it is unlikely 
that any change can be made even in a 
year, so long as the Senate is composed as 
at present. To get a new orchanged tariff 
now through the Senate, both the Re 
publican party and Mr. McKinley would 
have to violate their vows not ‘‘te do 
something for silver.’’ That is, they 
would have ‘‘ to do something for silver,” 
and that something would have to be 
something that would hinder or prevent 
the maintenance of the gold standard. 
The Senate would not be content with 
anything less. Consequently all discus- 
sion of the tariff in the present canvass 
is not simply confusing to the public, but 
futile. The one topic is now and has 
been from the beginning the currency. 
Supposing, however, the question of reve- 
nue to be an important one, no discussion 
of revenue in the case of a nation any 
more than of an individual, is proper 
without discussion also of expenditure. 
No honest man ever thinks of asking, 
‘“‘How much money do I need?” without 
also asking, ‘‘ How much money must I 
spend?*? The same thing is true of a 
nation. Every country possessed of re- 
spectable and orderly finance always links 
income and expenditure. It bases expen- 
diture, as every prudent man does, on in- 
come. Our last two Congresses have start- 
ed on a course unknown since the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government. 
They have voted expenditures without 
any reference to income. The last river 
and harbor appropriation was even voted 
outofanempty treasury. In other words, 
they have wilfully made deficits, just like 
any careless young spendthrift. So that 
to expect us to cast about for increased 
sources of income without ever asking 
whether an expenditure is not too great 
—that is, whether we cannot make ends 
meet by reducing our expenses—is a little 
too much. All, or nearly all, our difficul- 
ties are due to reckless outlay, indulged 
in during the past few years for the sole 
purpose of making a high tariff seem ne- 
cessary. This is not the time to go again 
over this sorrowful tale. 





The “yardstick argument’’ used by 
Mr. Bryan in one of his speeches in Ohio 
discloses in a way that is almost startling 
the confusion that prevails in his mind 
concerning the most elementary princi 
ples of monetary science. He said, in re- 
ply to the argument that it was impossi- 
ble to have two yardsticks of different 
lengths or two dollars of different values, 
that there was no analogy between the 
cases. To make the comparison perfect, 
he said, it would be necessary to have a 
yardstick made out of some material that 
would grow longer or shorter under vary- 
ing conditions. But that, Mr. Bryan 
very correctly observed, would be a very 
bad kind of a yardstick. It would lead 
to incessant quarrelling over the standard 
of measure. The man who was buying 
would insist on using the Jong yardstick, 





and the man who was selling would want 
the short yardstick, and instead of trading 
they would come to blows. The most ob- 
vious inference from these premises is 
certainly that a varying dollar would be 
worse than a varying yardstick. When- 
ever there has been any doubt as to the 
value of money, the very evils described 
by Mr Bryan have always taken place. 
The financial history of every people is 
largely made up of the record of the dis- 
putes and mischiefs that have arisen 
from the use of money that had been 
tampered with, in one way and another, 
by the Government. But the inference 
that Mr. Bryan drew was that the amount 
of money should be fixed by legislation. 
According to his theory, “the toiling 
masses who produce the wealth of the 
nation’ would adopt legislation in favor 
of ‘a dollar that will keep pace with 
property.’’ The experiment has been of- 
ten tried, generally with the claim that 
the toiling masses wanted it, but the dol- 
lar never seems to keep pace well when 
legislators take it in hand. They can 
produce a varying ‘‘legal-tender,’? but 
they cannot make gold change its place 
in the estimation of men. 





One cannot read Mr. Schurz’s masterly 
speech at Chicago on Saturday evening 
without recalling the old simile of “ us- 
ing dynamite to split a pumpkin,” for 
surely never before was such power and 
lucidity of statement, such weight of ar- 
gument, such patiént marshalling of facts 
brought to bear upon so weak a subject 
as Mr. Bryan. All his ignorant and silly 
assertions are exposed and refuted with 
such care and thoroughness that one 
marvels at the orator’s patience in con- 
tinuing his task to theend. In fact, the 
most extraordinary feature of the present 
campaign is the amount of time and 
energy that all the forces of intelligence 
and civilization are called upon to devote 
to the elucidation of rudimentary truths 
and principles which ought to be taught 
in every schoolroom. Mr. Bryan and his 
disciples have turned the whole country 
into a primary school, and made it neces- 
sary for all of us to go into the business 
of teaching the multiplication table and 
other elementary courses of instruction 
to 70,000,000 of people. Mr. Schurz puts 
the case well in the following passage: 

‘* However, the ultimate result is not at all 
uncertain. After a period of infinite confu- 
sion, disaster, humiliation, om gy and 
misery the American people will at last re- 
gain sanity of mind and arrive again at some 
very simple conclusions: That, 1f you call a 
peck a bushel, you will have more bushels, but 
not more grain; if you call a foot a yard, you 
will have more yards, but not more cloth; if 
you call a square rod an acre, you will have 
more acres, but not more land; and if you 
call 50 cents, or 1 cent, or a bit of paper a 
dollar, you will have more dollars, but not 
more wealth—indeed, a great deal less chance 
of wealth, for you will have far less credit, 
because far less honesty. We shall then have 
learned again that the wit of man cannot— 
although insanity tries very hard—invent an 
economic system under which everything you 
have to sell wil] be dear and everything you 
have to buy will be cheap, And having got 
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hold of these very simple truths, the Ameri- 
can people will then in sackcloth and ashes 
repent of this insane free-coinage debauch.” 





Mr. David A. Wells contributes to the 
literature of the campaign, through the 
Tribune of Monday, a remarkably forci- 
ble demonstration of the real causes of the 
fall in prices which the silver advocates 
attribute to the demonetization of silver 
in 1873, and to the consequent ‘“‘ apprecia- 
tion in the value of gold.”” In the matter 
of this appreciation we venture to hope 
that Mr. Wells has made so thorough 
work now that further refutation will be 
unnecessary. His demenstration shows 
that, so far as actual proof is concerned, 
there has been a depreciation rather than 
an appreciation during the past twenty 
years. Mr. Wells makes equally clean 
work of the other branches of the subject, 
such as the real causes of the fall in 
prices, and Senator Jones’s real reasons 
for being a silver advocate; and he dis- 
poses of the voluble President of Brown 
University in this neat manner: 


“The fact of it is that the world is con- 
fronted with the most remarkable phenome- 
non that has ever characterized its civilization, 
and has not yet fully recognized its impor- 
tance (the least so, apparently, in the United 
States)—a phenomenon sequential and in har- 
mony with the assertion recently made by the 
eminent French chemist and economist, M. 
Berthelot, in an address before an association of 
European scientists, that practically more has 
been done for the development of man during 
the last three quarters of a century than dur- 
ing the preceding 6,000 years. President An- 
drews of Brown University, who regards free 
coinage in the light of a panacea for all evils, 
has caught glimpses of the situation when he 
expresses the opinion that ‘the money ques- 
tion at the present time is the greatest ques- 
tion of civilization.’ But he had not sense 
enough to distinguish an effect from a cause, 
and so takes rank with an untutored Indian 
who connects the death of his chief with an 
eclipse of the moon.” 





Some of the results of upsetting the 
standard of value are indicated by the 
position taken by the leading shipbuild- 
ers of the country concerning their bids 
for constructing new vessels for the navy. 
It is reported that they have asked the 
department to postpone the bidding until 
after the November election, which request 
has been refused on the ground that the 
advertisements for proposals had already 
appeared. Disappointed in this, the ship- 
builders now talk of stipulating for gold 
payments in their contracts; but they can 
hardly believe that Mr. Bryan’s Secretary 
of the Navy will carry out any contracts 
of that description, even if their legality 
were certain. The shipbuilders have con- 
tracts already on hand the completion of 
which will require years, and they are 
naturally nervous at the possibility of 
inflated prices for materials. Of course 
there is but one thing to do if they are 
going to bid at all on these contracts, and 
that is to put their prices high enough to 
secure a profit if we come down to a sil- 
ver basis. Then if we do they cannot 
lose; while if we maintain the gold stan- 
dard, they will gain enormously, This is 





but a repetition of what took place when 
the Government began to issue fiat mo- 
ney during the war. It raised prices 
against itself prodigiously, and ran into 
debt a thousand millions more than it 
needed because it had hurt its own cre- 
dit. All these bills, of course, are event- 
ually paid by the poor and ignorant peo- 
ple whom Mr. Bryan is trying to persuade 
to look for prosperity in the ruin of their 
employers. 





The parliamentary committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, which began its 
sessions in Edinburgh on Monday, 
‘*blames’’ the Tories for not having 
passed a single measure ‘‘in the interest 
of labor,’? and for even preventing pri- 
vate members of Parliament from pro- 
moting such measures. This seems to be 
a shaft aimed at Mr. Chamberlain’s bo- 
som, as he was the man most lavish in 
promises of what he and Salisbury were 
going to do for the workingmen. But 
the latter should consider how many 
things Mr. Chamberlain has had to occu- 
py him in the process of developing Eng- 
land’s * colonial estate.’’ The first thing 
he did was to stir up an exceedingly bad 
neighbor in the person of old Kriger, 
who looked angrily over the hedge and 
said that this developing of estates was 
all mighty fine, but that developing of 
other people’s estates was one of the 
things he proposed to draw the line at. 
Then the worried Colonial Secretary had 
to devote himself to his grand scheme 
for an imperial zollverein, in order to 
see it condemned by the best financial 
authorities at home, and coolly received 
or openly flouted by the colonies them- 
selves. How could a man with these 
great problems on his hands be expected 
to remember all he had said about old-age 
pensions and workingmen’s insurance? 
Both he and Mr. Balfour now say they are 
going to do better after the grouse-shoot- 
ing is over. But the trades-unionists are 
evidently sceptical about this. On the 
other hand, they doubt if it is ‘‘ prudent” 
for them to have anything more todo with 
international socialist congresses, after 
the lamentable exhibition given by the 
last one in London. Cut off thus from 
both parliamentary action and radical 
agitation, the gloomy prospect is before 
the trades-unions of being compelled to 
discuss prosaic matters such as work and 
wages and codperation and fraternal soci- 
eties and the improvement of the morale 
and discipline of workingmen. The other 
is much more ideal and enlivening, but 
this is, after all, the way to fill the pocket 
and the stomach. 





The Royal Commission of thirteen, 
which has been sitting for three years on 
the subject of Irish taxation, has made 
its report. The Commission is composed 
mainly of Englishmen, and contains such 
men as Lord Farrer. It has reported, by 
ten out of the thirteen, that England has 





regularly been taking from Ireland each 
year for fifty years about $13,750,000 more 
than her due proportion through a gov- 
ernment carried on for most of the time 
by Englishmen, hostile to or ignorant of 
the country. The question what is now 
to be done is the hardest Irish nut Par- 
liament has to crack, far harder than any 
produced by O’Connell or Parnell. It 
shows that England owes Ireland £100,- 
000,000 sterling. What is to be done? 
Pay the debt or ignore it ? 





The returns of the censusrecently taken 
in France show that the hope that was 
aroused a few years ago that the decline 
of the birth-rate had been arrested is not 
likely to be realized. It was reasoned 
that the destruction of men in the prime 
of life at the time of the war with Prussia 
was still showing its effects, and that ina 
few years the operation of this cause 
would cease. But there is no indication 
of anything more than an insignificant 
growth in population, and, what is espe- 
cially grievous, the increase due to immi- 
gration forms a large part of this. The 
French newspapers are now embarrassed 
with the problem of providing colonists 
for their colonies. They have plenty of 
colonies, which cost a great deal of money 
,and the lives of many soldiers, but if 
Frenchmen will not multiply sufficiently 
to keep up the population at home, it is 
certainly a doubtful policy to encourage 
them to go abroad. If they emigrated 
from France, their places would undoubt- 
edly be filled by Italians and Germans 
and Belgians, so that the condition of the 
population would be more unsatisfactory 
than ever. As a correspondent points 
out, the usual speculations as to the cause 
of the growing sterility of the French 
race are indulged in by the European 
journals, but they seem to attach insuffi- 
cient importance to the frightful burden 
of governmental expenditure. The debt 
of France has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and, in spite of some feeble efforts to 
check extravagance, every year shows a 
large deficit in the budget. New taxes 
are continually devised, inheritance taxes, 
income taxes, and Government monopo- 
lies, the effect of which can only be to in- 
crease the revenue of the Government by 
diminishing that of its subjects. But it 
is notorious that no people in the world 
is so anxious to provide well for its chil- 
dren as the French, and if the share of 
the tax-gatherer in all earnings is contin- 
ually increased, the share of posterity 
must be diminished. We venture to say 
that, if the truth could be got at, the 
French parent reasons that if he cannot 
leave property enough to provide com- 
fortably for three children, he will not 
leave three children to be provided for. 
There have been many instances in his- 
tory where population has declined under 
the pressure of taxation, and there is no 
reason why France should be an excep- 
tion, 
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THE PLATFORM OF THE GOLD DEMO- 
CRATS. 


Nor since the two Republican platforms 
of 1856 and 1860 has there been any party 
deliverance so businesslike and so free 
from claptrap as that adopted by the 
gold Democrats on Thursday in Indiana- 
polis. We do not recall any platform 
which contains in so succinct a forma 
description of the American government 
and a statement of the principles of 
sound currency. In both these particu- 
lars it is superior to that of the Repub- 
licans; but we must remember how times 
have changed since the Republican plat- 
form was drawn. Politicians, although 
they loudly demand trust in the people, 
rarely do trust them. It now appears 
pretty plain that the Republicans so late 
as June had but small knowledge, if any, 
of what was passing in the mind of the 
public. The candidate was thinking of 
nothing but protection, and was afraid 
not only to declare openly for a gold stan- 
dard, but to use the word “ gold.’’ The 
result was that the platform fell a good 
deal bebind popular sentiment in clear- 
ness and directness aad emphasis. 

This cannot be said of the Indianapo- 
lis platform. The gold Democrats have 
found within a few weeks that they can- 
not call too loudly for the gold standard 
as the standard of the civilized world, in 
order to satisfy the public. There is no 
compromise or placating in their attitude. 
They do not bargain; they proclaim. 
Their utterances, too, on -the tariff, on 
the condition of our shipping, on the ex- 
travagant expenditures of Congress, on 
civil-service reform and currency reform, 
on international arbitration, and on the 
Supreme Court, are fully up to the latest 
modern thought on these subjects. Pos- 
sibly, it may be said, we should not have 
obtained frow them so clear and excellent 
a statement of their views if they had ex- 
pected to win; but we must nevertheless 
thank them for the credit and honor they 
have done to American politics, by laying 
before the world the best thought of ra- 
tional Americans on the great questions 
of national polity. At this crisis, when 
so much nonsense is talked and written 
by people who pretend to represent us in 
the eyes of foreigners, it is a great thing 
to have the common sense of America 
produced in plain prose. 

The platform denounces 
‘‘the further maintenance of the present cost- 
ly patchwork system of national paper cur- 
rency as a constant source of injury and 
peril, and asserts the necessity of such intelli- 
gent currency reform as will confine the Gov- 
ernment to its legitimate functions completely 
separated from the banking business, and af- 
ford to ail sections of our country a uniform, 
safe, and elastic banking currency under Gov- 
ernment supervision, measured in volume by 
the needs of business.” 

This year is the first time any political 
party has been called on for a plan of 
positive financial reform, and the great 
defect of the Republican platform is that 
it failed to meet this demand—a fact 
which was pointed out by the London 





Economist at the time of its promulga- 
tion. The United States is to-day in the 
position of a rich man whose affairs have 
fallen into disorder, partly through his 
extravagance and partly through bad 
management, but whose resources are 
still large, and who has called a meeting 
of his creditors. Now, if he were to tell 
them simply that he was determined to 
keep his credit as untarnished as his 
honor, that he came of honorable ances- 
tors, and was an honorable man himself, 
and that if his word was not as good as 
his bond, he was going to find out the 
reason why, and said not one word about 
the ways and means by which he expect- 
ed to pay his debte, about the amount of 
his assets, or the way in which he meant 
to turn them to account, would they not 
conclude that he was either crazy or 
meant to fool them? They certainly 
would. We are making to-day tremen- 
dous exertions to assure the world, 
through every organ we have, that our 
credit is good and our financial integ- 
rity undiminished, but neither the Re- 
publican party nor the Bryan party has 
submitted any plan of reform. 

The Republicans have said they are 
going to keep our honor untarnished by 
an increased duty on foreign imports, but 
the last time they tried this they were 
overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. 
The Bryanites say they are going to do it 
by adulterating the coinage and scaling 
public and private debts. We all say we 
are going to maintain our existing cur- 
rency at par in gold, cost what it may. 
But what the world wants to know is 
exactly, not in terms of politics, but in 
terms of business, how we are going todo 
it. Is it by quarterly loans, or by with- 
drawing the silver and greenbacks? In 
short, what the world is waiting for from 
us, is what is called a ‘‘ business state- 
ment’’ of our affairs and expectations. 

We must be thankful to the Democrats, 
therefore, for having called for the with- 
drawal of the greenbacks and the estab- 
lishment of an elastic banking system, as 
party doctrine, something for people to 
vote on and support. This is what the 
situation demands. It is with this the 
next Congress should occupy itself first 
of all. Its chief business should be to 
place our financial system on a basis of 
facts and not on a basis of windy rheto- 
ric. The difficulties of this we do not un- 
derrate. In every other civilized coun- 
try, when the Government gets into finan- 
cial difficulties, it calls into council the 
leading bankers, exchange brokers, and 
other men of the country whose business 
it is to deal with money and. maintain 
credit. They are the experts of the money 
market. The Minister of Finance asks 
their advice whether he had better bor- 
row, or tax, or establish institutions of 
credit, and he takes it just as a man in 
financial trouble takes the advice of his 
lawyers or brokers. We, on thecontrary, 
take the opinion of the long-haired men, 
the shady politicians, the blathering ora- 





tors, and of nearly every one we can hear 
of who knows nothing about money or its 
functions, and who has himself failed in 
life, and we load the bankers and ex- 
change brokers with abuse. We use the 
suggestions of the bankers as lists of 
things which we must on no account do 
or even talk about. The long-haired men, 
in fact, recently frightened us so much 
that we were afraid to say “ gold,” like 
naughty children who had been caught 
cursing. 

If we are to get back to civilized finance, 
this must cease. Money and exchange, 
and banking and credit, though not mys- 
teries, are among the numerous compli- 
cations of the wonderful modern world, 
and those whose business it is to deal 
with them daily are experts like any oth- 
ers, whose knowledge and experience are 
of supreme value. The way we have been 
in the habit of treating them of late years 
is a characteristic of barbarous commu- 
nities like Paraguay or Somaliland. Ci- 
vilized finance cannot be carried on and 
the credit of a civilized commercial na- 
tion be maintained by the first comer. 
There is little use in supposing that we 
can get out of our financial slough by 
consulting Populist farmers, or broken- 
down politicians, or ‘‘ boy orators.” 








DENIS KEARNEY AND W. J. BRYAN. 


THE people of the East have been listen- 
ing of late to a voluble young demagogue 
from the West, who came to preach a 
war of classes, and to tell the masses that 
they are threatened with ruin by good 
money, since ‘‘ money,’ according to this 
new financial authority, ‘‘may be too 
good’ for the poor man. It has been a 
somewhat surprising experience for the 
people dwelling east of the Alleghanies, 
numbering as they do nearly one-third of 
all the people in the republic, to learn 
that they live in what a candidate for the 
Presidency considers “‘ the enemy’s coun- 
try,’”? and to be told that they are en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to defraud the 
other two-thirds. 

But we are not this year for the first 
time hearing a Western demagogue de- 
nounce Eastern people who have accumu- 
lated any money as public enemies, and 
prophesy the ruin of the masses if the 
policy of the Government shall keep all 
of its currency always as good as gold. 
Nearly twenty years ago, before specie 
payments had been resumed, and while 
the success of that experiment remained 
to be proved, there came across the con- 
tinent another demagogue with a mission 
to those oppressed by the despotism of 
gold. In the summer of 1878 the ears of 
Eastern people were assailed with the 
loud cries of an orator from the Golden 
Gate, and Denis Kearney appeared in 
our cities as the rescuer of the down- 
trodden masses. 

A fellow-feeling had irresistibly at- 
tracted this demagogue of the San Fran- 
cisco Sand Lots to the champion dema- 
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gogue on the Atlantic Coast, and Kear- 
ney made his way straight to Gen. Benja- 
min F. Butler, with whom he held sweet 
converse in the interest of suffering hu- 
manity. The memory of that trip has 
grown somewhat dim in the minds of 
men who lived through the period of a 
depreciated currency, and hundreds of 
thousands will vote for President next 
November who were hardly more than 
babies then. It is well, therefore, to re- 
call some of Kearney’s speeches in 1878, 
and to show how perfect a prototype 
he then was of the William J. Bryan of 
1896, 

Kearney reached Boston on the 28th of 
July, and began speaking as soon as he 
had left the train. He informed his “ fel- 
low-workingmen of Boston’ that he 
brought ‘‘glad tidings,’’ having ‘‘ left the 
plains of California strewn with the fes- 
tering carcasses of public plunderers.”’ 
He declared that his ‘‘ simple mission 
was to address the horny-handed sons of 
toil,” and that he had “ proclaimed from 
the inception of this movement death to 
the machine politicians, death to the 
thieving capitalists, and death upon death 
to the murdering, plundering land-pi- 
rates.”?> Of course Kearney was bitter 
against the press. He took occasion to 
‘*thank God that I am not a man who 
was made by the newspapers,” and an- 
nounced that he ‘' despised the corrupt, 
monopoly-fostering press of the United 
States.’’ He denounced the ‘“‘ murdering 
monopolists, who are day by day grind- 
ing the workingmen in. the East,’’ but 
comforted the miserable victims by the 
assurance that ‘‘ we propose to ameliorate 
the condition of the laboring men.”’ 

On the 5th of August Kearney spoke 
in Faneuil Hall, and there was “one of 
the largest gatherings ever held within 
and around its walls.’’ The Sand Lots 
orator had met Butler in the presence of 
a reporter, who furnished the press a ver- 
batim report of the conference between 
these two unselfish men upon the best 
means of righting the wrongs of the 
masses, and Kearney opened his address 
in the old cradle of liberty by “‘ bringing 
a message of greeting and love to the man 
who is lesser than Macbeth, yet greater 
—to that fiery and incomparable Rupert 
of debate, to that chivalrous and white- 
plumed Navarre of the rostrum—gallant, 
gifted, glorious Butler,’’ who, he hoped, 
would ‘receive the reward from the 
workingmen of Massachusetts he so just- 
ly merits for his bold and outspoken ac- 
tion in behalf of downtrodden humanity.”’ 
At this point, the report reads, Kearney 
** took off his coat and loosened his cra- 


vat.” Being thus ready for business, he 
proceeded in this strain : 

‘*What means this outpouring of ple? 
What means this grand tidal wave? hat is 


the matter with the country, that the work- 
ingmen are arising from North to South, 
from West to East? To do what? To take 
charge of their own affairs. This vast up- 
rising of the people—what does it mean? 
Does it not mean death to the railroad robber 
and the lecherous, thieving bondholder? And 








does it not mean political oblivion to the ran- 
corous, villanous political bummer ?” : 


Kearney “paid his respects to the 
press’’ at length in his usual strain, and 
concluded as follows : 


‘“Thope you will profit by my advice, 
which is to pool all your issues—put all your 
issues into one pot—and next November you 
will be able to announce victory for the hon- 
est workingmen of Massachusetts. Drop all 
other issues, and get together for bread and 
butter. All in favor of pooling issues hold up 
their hands. [All hands were raised.] All 
opposed. [Nosign.] Now I hope no one will 
state to-morrow that this was not a unani- 
mous meeting—unanimous to fight for a com- 
mon cause.” 


On the 12th of August Kearney visited 
Lynn, Mass., and spoke on the Common 
to a crowd of about 12,000 persons. ‘If 
you take care of your issues,” he said to 
the workingmen, ‘‘ Massachusetts will be 
all afire inside of a month. Of course, I 
don’t mean practically, but afire with the 
love and welfare of the workingman. 
Workingmen are going to put their sol- 
diers on duty, and simply elect the men 
they want to live under in Massachu- 
setts. Make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for entering the White House in 
1880.” + 

Of course Kearney was ‘‘down’’ on 
gold, and in love with the depreciated 
greenback currency then in use, Equal- 
ly of course, he was bitterly opposed to 
the idea of resuming specie payments in 
1879, as then proposed by existing law, 
and perfectly sure that the carrying out 
of the policy would mean ruin to the 
masses. He discussed this subject in his 
New York speech on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, delivered in Union Square. He be- 
gan by declaring that ‘‘this is a move- 
ment of the American people—a second 
uprising of the people who have recorded 
an oath in heaven that they will be free,’’ 
and that ‘‘the question is now in the 
coming fight between honest men and 
thieves.”” He proceeded to commend the 
Greenback party, and then drew this con- 
trast between gold and greenbacks: 


‘*Tn our recent trouble, when the American 
Republic was in danger, what became of gold? 
What became of the gold of the country in 
the times of war? Oh, it lowered its coward. 
ly head. Greenbacks were called into requi- 
sition, and now why discard greenbacks in 
times of peace? If they were brave enough 
to protect you in times of war, why discard 
them, I ask, in times of peace? Be honest, 
American workmen! Let me give you a fair 
estimate of what Shylock wants. The thiev- 
ing bloodsuckers of labor, who ride in tally-ho 
coaches, who spend their time in foreign coun- 
tries, who spend their time and money outside 
of America, living off the sweat of American 
labor—when you issue greenbacks you cut off 
that great army of bloodsuckers at one fell 
swoop. 

‘*One hundred and thirty-six million dollars 
is all the money we have got to redeem the 

reenbacks with. We are supposed to redeem 
£46, 000,000 of greenbacks by $136,000,000 in 
gold. Then when these Shylocks call upon 
the Government—and let me tell you that 
they will use the law and strain the law to get 
what they want every time—then of course up 
goes the gold; the fg rushes b-- to double its 
present value, and Shylock will declare the 
American Republic bankrupt if he wants to. 
This is a business proposition, and I don’t pro- 
pose to discuss that question any further, as 
every schoolboy knows just as well as I do 
that resumption means bankruptcy.” 





The Western demagogue of 1878 was 
more violent and vulgar in his language 
than the Western demagogue of 1896, 
though Bryan is steadily sinking in this 
respect when he gets to talking about the 
Creator’s not using better mud to make 
the financier than thelaboringman. But 
in the attempt to array one class against 
another, in the denunciation of those who 
have property, in the condemnation of 
the gold standard, in the praise of cheap 
money, Denis Kearney was the forerunner 
of William J. Bryan. 








EX-POST-FACTO JUSTICE. 


Nor many ages ago it was common to 
inflict torture and confiscation of goods 
in the cause of religion, and the Reign 
of Terror in France showed the world 
what could be perpetrated in the name of 
liberty. Religion no longer arouses the 
passions that it once excited, and the 
abolition of class privileges has lessened 
the force of appeals to liberty; but the 
spirit that caused these former cruelties 
is not extinct, and as it requires some sa- 
cred name with which to attract support- 
ers, it has of late taken to invoking jus- 
tice. Every revoiutionary proposal, every 
attack on property, is supported by the 
claim that the present social order is un- 
just, and we are now face to face with a 
scheme of general confiscation under the 
guise of a measure of justice to the poor 
in general and to the oppressed debtor 
in particular. 

The peculiarity of the present outcry is 
that it is directed against creatures of the 
imagination. A hideous conspiracy is de- 
clared to be in existence, and to have been 
for a whole generation in existence, but 
no one ever thinks of naming the con- 
spirators, or of offering anything in the 
nature of evidence as to who they are or 
were. Mr. Bryan takes the safe course 
of declaring that the gold standard isa 
conspiracy in and of itself—a proposition 
that is outside the field of logic, either 
to prove or disprove. Senator Stewart of 
Nevada drivels about ‘the crime of 1873,”’ 
meaning an act of Congress for which 
he and nearly every one else voted, and 
which merely recognized the fact that 
silver dollars had formed no part of our 
currency for many years. But neither 
Senator Stewart nor any of that ilk names 
the criminals engaged in this act, or pro- 
poses to punish them for their misdeeds. 
What he and they all agree upon is that 
the crime itself must be punished in the 
name of justice, and they propose to in- 
flict punishment upon millions of their 
fellow-citizens who can by no possible 
perversion cf facts be shown to have par- 
ticipated in any conspiracy of crime what- 
ever. Their zeal is only surpassed by 
that of Philip II. of Spain, whose en- 
thusiasm for religion was so consuming 
that in an access of fervor he sentenced 
the entire population of the Low Countries 
to death on account of the existence of 
heresy among them. 
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This extraordinary theory of justice has 
been explicitly maintained by Mr. Bryan. 
In his celebrated speech at the Chicago 
convention he declared that ‘we, the 
people,” could change the monetary sys- 
tem without protecting those who had 
loaned money before the change was 
made. Creditors were entitled to no pro- 
tection now, because the act of 1873 did 
not protect debtors. It is not important 
for our present contention to remark that 
this proposition is false. Mr. Bryan 
knows as well as any one that when the 
law of 1873 was passed, the gold dollar 
was cheaper than the silver dollar, and 
that the act was in so fara “ protection ’’ 
of debtors and not of creditors. He 
knows perfectly well that the internal 
business of the country was then done on 
a@ paper-money basis, and that the laws 
making irredeemable paper legal tender 
for debts were laws for the ‘‘ protection ” 
of debtors to an enormous extent. He 
knows that not one contract in ten mil- 
fion in 1873 was payable in silver, and 
that every contract payable in dollars was 
payable in depreciated paper money. He 
knows that it was five years after 1873 
before contracts to pay dollars came to 
mean payment in gold or its equivalent, 
and that not one contract in a thousand 
of those in existence in 1879 had been in 
existence in 1873. He knows that the 
debts of 1873 have long since been extin- 
guished, that the debtors and creditors 
of that day are for the most part dead, or 
have closed their business lives. He 
knows that the debts that are now exist- 
ing have been contracted with full know- 
ledge that the money borrowed was as 
good as gold, and was to be repaid in 
money as good as was borrowed. He 
knows that creditors have accepted lower 
and lower rates of interest, and that 
debtors with a reputation for honesty 
could borrow on terms so favorable as to 
more than counterbalance any real or 
fancied appreciation of gold. He has sat 
in Congress and has heard all these 
truths fully and clearly presented, and he 
now goes about the country proclaiming 
what he knows to be false. 

All this, however, is beside the point 
that we set ourselves to discuss. That 
point is the conception of justice as re- 
quiring the infliction of suffering on the 
innocent because, some time in the past, 
a measure of legislation did not ‘ pro- 
tect’? debtors. We may grant that the 
act of 1873 was a blunder or a crime; that 
it was passed by a conspiracy of bank- 
ers; that it was fraudulent in its con- 
ception and corrupt in its consumma- 
tion; but how does that affect the 
question of the justice of free coinage 
now and to-day? If any perpetrators of 
the crime were known, they might have 
been punished. But none were known. 
If any sufferers from the crime had 
claims to present; they could have been 
indemnified. No claims were presented. 
Debtors and creditors affected by the 
act, if any were affected, have long since 





squared their accounts. If silver were 
now coined freely, no one that profited 
by its former demonetization would be 
injured, none that was injured would be 
profited. Those whose mortgages were 
foreclosed would not get their lands back 
again; those who foreclosed the mort- 
gages would keep their gains. Itis the 
men and women who are now active and 
who are to be active in the coming years 
that would be affected; and yet their 
rights are to be sacrificed for the sake of 
taking vengeance on an abstraction—of 
executing justice, not on criminals, for 
they are not to be found, but upon the 
‘*plain people’? who are so unfortunate 
as to live under a government which en- 
acted an obnoxious law in the time of 
their fathers. Whether we may reve- 
rently conceive the Almighty as visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon their chil- 
dren we need not here ask; but we have 
no disposition to allow the members of 
the Chicago convention and its nominee 
to exact this form of vicarious sacrifice. 
Mr. Bryan is fond of referring to that 
great and stirring epoch when our fore- 
fathers asserted their independence. Do 
the American people need to be teminded 
that independence was demanded because 
of ex-post-facto laws, and that the theory 
of ex-post-facto justice was denounced 
and repudiated by the great statesmen of 
the Revolution in the Constitution which 
they framed for the protection of coming 
generations against the wicked schemes 
of future demagogues ? 








A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 


WHat might happen here during a 
‘* craze,’’ supposing we had no constitu- 
tion and were completely at the mercy of 
a Croker or Platt or Bryan legislature, 
has, happily for the whole world, been 
abundantly made manifest in Australia 
during the last seven years, where un- 
checked Bryanism has been rampant. 
The “ workingman’s party”? has there 
been in complete possession of the Gov- 
ernment, without other restraint than the 
Queen’s veto, which is rarely used about 
internal affairs. It is not possible to go 
over the whole ground at once, but we 
may recur to the subject. M. Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu has made a study of the 
matter during a residence in Australasia, 
and has published the result in an inte- 
resting article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Confining ourselves to what 
he says about New Zealand, we find his 
account of the land tenure most instruc- 
tive. The Government of New Zealand 
has taken possession of the land on the 
Henry George plan, and for the most part 
let it out on various terms and conditions 
to the occupants, though it sells to some 
extent. This right to sell in fee simple is 
seriously modified by an act, passed in 
1894, which gives the State a right to 
buy anybody out who has more than 200 
acres of arable land, 400 acres of half 
arable, half pasture land, or 1,000 acres of 





pasture, for a price to be fixed by a spe- 
cial commission, if the owner does not 
accept what the State offers him. The 
object of this is, of course, to increase 
the number of small holdings. 

To do this more effectively the plan of 
‘Village Settlements’? was devised in 
1893. Each ‘‘ Settlement ’’ or association 
has to contain at least twenty persons, to 
which the Government allots about 130 
acres, and advances $250 for each mem- 


ber, to be repaid in instalments, with | 


interest at 5 per cent., within ten years. 
The Settlement is governed by a Board 
of Trustees, and each individual is to 
have as much and what land is assigned 
to him by this board, and can acquire 
none other. Any one, male or female, 
except an Asiatic, can become a member, 
but asa rule women have not been ad- 
mitted. The Board is supreme in the 
matter of admission and expulsion, and 
may expel for ‘‘ insubordination,” ‘‘ dis- 
obedience to the rules,” or ‘* absence 
without leave.”? An expelled person can 
appeal to the ‘‘ General Assembly,’”’ which 
decides by simple majority. In case of 
expulsion, resignation, or death, the 
owner’s property reverts to the associa- 
tion, so that he cannot make a will, but 
the trustees may, in their discretion, pro- 
vide for his widow or family. 

The powers of these trustees are settled 
in twenty articles. They conduct the 
relations of the Settlement with the 
Government; they direct the cultivation 
of the land and the erection of buildings. 
They decide what industries shall be es- 
tablished, and pass on all purchases and 
distributions made for the community, 
and decide what is necessary for the 
maintenance of the members. They di- 
rect and superintend the labor of the 
members and fix the length of the day’s 
work. They distribute coupons in ex- 
change for produce brought to the maga- 
zines. They watch over the public health 
and the maintenance of good order and 
discipline. They can fine to the amount 
of $50, and can increase a member’s 
hours of labor, or cut down his allowance 
at the store, as punishment for breach of 
the rules. They appoint and dismiss all 
officers and fix their salaries. The Set- 
tler is bound to be obedient and respect- 
ful to the trustees, and to reside on the 
land allotted to him except when away on 
‘leave of absence; but he is entitled toa 
fortnight of vacation each year. He 
must undertake no labor outside, and 
neither buy nor sell without the permis- 
sion of the trustees. He owns his furni- 
ture, clothes, and cooking utensils, but 
all tools or instruments of production be- 
long to the association. The Villages 
were, it will beseen, a sort of slavery, of 
the semi-military kind, which all social- 
istic organizations must be. 

Well, how did the pian succeed? A 
parliamentary inquiry instituted in 1895 
told the whole story. Of thirteen Settle- 
ments that were started, all but one had 
in eighteen months exhausted their allow- 
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ance from the state and were clamoring 
for more. They were also heavily in debt; 
the most heavily indebted owed $650 per 
head. All except three said they could 
not go on without more advances from 
the state. In some, land had remained 
uncultivated, because the members could 
not agree as to the crop to be planted. A 
great variety of unsuccessful experiments 
had been made to ‘ placate ”’ cliques or 
individuals. The standard of living fixed 
by the Board was very low. The day’s 
work—seven hours and a half—was too 
short for farming. The women were not 
admitted to deliberations. One village 
had four presidents in fifteen months. A 
trustee rarely served out his term, owing 
to little risings against him on account of 
unpopularity. Fights and riots were fre- 
quent and unpunished. A trustee who 
was ‘*‘ pounded” while at work in the 
field said he could not get redress, because 
it was a trustee who had done it and all 
the other trustees were on his side, and 
he believed they might commit murder 
with impunity. He also testified that a 
Settler having been assaulted, and one of 
his limbs broken, the trustees decreed 
his expulsion, but the General Assembly, 
on being appealed to, refused to sanction 
it. In another village, thefts were nume- 
rous, and thieves were arrested but not 
punished. One witness declared that 
when he joined he was a great supporter 
of “land for the people’’; but, after 
what he had seen, he was in favor of 
‘‘land for himeelf.’’ The government 
was, in fact, very much what the govern- 
ment of Tammany would be if it had un- 
checked sway anywhere. They are still 
trying these experiments in Australia, 
and the way they propose to remedy the 
decided failures is, as might be expected, 
to increase the advances from the state. 
In fact, if one wants to see Populism, 
Bryanism, Tillmanism, Crokerism, and 
Plattism in full sway, one ought to go to 
Australia. 

The cause of this wretched blundering 
is plain enough. All successful govern- 
ments, if they are not to depend on pure 
force—that is, to be simple slavery—must 
be founded on principles of human nature 
and on human experience. That is, in 
establishing them we have to consider 
what man as we know him, men like our- 
selves, are likely to do under such and 
such conditions, and to read what man 
has done under such and such other con- 
ditions. We have, in short, to examine 
our own hearts and read history. But 
Popocrats and Bryanites refuse to do 
anything of the kind. What they insist 
on is, that when a few long-haired men 
tell us they “know,” or ‘‘contend,”’ or 
‘6 feel,’’ or ** believe,”’ or ‘* predict ’’ some- 
thing, we are to take their word for Gos- 
pel, and upset everything which the race 
in ten thousand years has hit upon and 
practised as most conducive to its happi- 
ness. 











ENGLAND: THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE SESSION. 


Lonpon, August 24, 1896. 

THE history of the session which has just 
closed has been surprising and instructive, and 
may have some interest for American readers 
even in the midst of their far more exciting 
struggles. At its beginning everything au- 
gured well for the Government. They were 
supported by a majority in the House of Com- 
mons far larger than any since 1833, a ma- 
jority of 152. They had a cabinet no doubt 
inconveniently large, but one which contained 
such able and experienced administrators as 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Goschen, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, and two 
effective debaters in Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. They had not only a small 
British Opposition to confront them, but an 
Irish Opposition divided into three mutually 
hostile factions—an advantage of immense 
value. The country was not anxious for much 
legislation, having been rather alarmed by the 
number and gravity of the measures which 
the preceding ministry had put forward, and 
would have been well content had the new 
Government given it a prudent and business- 
like administration of foreign and domestic 
affairs. The session, however, has proved a 
disappointing one to the dominant party; and 
the Government emerge from it seriously dis- 
credited, if not substantially weakened. They 
have been forced to drop their principal mea- 
sure, the Education bill. They have carried 
only two measures of magnitude, the Agri- 
cultural Rating bill, which has disgusted many 
of their supporters in the boroughs, who look 
on it as a plundering of the urban taxpayer 
for the benefit of the rural ratepayers (rate 
is the term used in England for a local tax), 
and the Irish Land bill, which has offended 
many among the landlord party, without 
satisfying the Tory tenant farmers in the 
north of Ireland. Many of the other promises 
made in the Queen’s speech and still more of 
the promises made at the last general election 
remain unfulfilled. Some of those promises 
need not have ever been made, but, having 
been made, the failure to deal with them gives 
rise to much hostile comment. Thus this 
strong Government, with its large majority, 
has accomplished comparatively little, and has 
not only exposed itself to the taunts of its ad- 
versaries, but incurred the scarcely concealed 
distrust of its friends, 

What have the causes of this failure been ? 
Three may be selected as the most important. 
For one of these, the largeness of their majo- 
rity, they are in no way to blame. But a ma- 
jority of 152, though it was received with ex- 
ultation, is anything but a blessing. It makes 
the leaders over-confident and even reckless. 
They think they can carry anything, and be- 
come less cautious in their strategy. It also 
impairs party discipline. Although the Tory 
party is naturally very obedient and cohe- 
sive, some of its members are much more 
apt to show independence and attack the 
measures of their chiefs when they feel 
they can do so without the danger of turn- 
ing the chiefs out of office. The Govern- 
ment have never been in any risk of losing 
a division, and have usually obtained near- 
ly their full numbers, but there has been a 
good deal of criticism of them in debate 
from their’own side, and a good. deal of dis- 
content which might have failed to find ex- 
pression had the majority, because smaller, 
been more in awe of the Opposition. 

The second cause was their carelessness in 





the conduct of business in the House of Com- 
mons. To arrange that business, and keep 
pushing it steadily through, selecting the 
most important bills and pressing each in its 
proper order, while keeping the House as a 
whole in good humor by not requiring too 
many late sittings, is a task of some difficulty. 
It does not require brilliant talents. The late 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who was so far from being 
a brilliant man that he could not even make 
a passably well turned speech, discharged it 
successfully, for he brought to it plenty of 
tact, strong common sense, and unsparing 
diligence. The Ministry, however, showed no 
diligence at all, and often seemed to let the 
business of the House drift. Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, who was leader, was frequently absent 
during debates, and seemed to take his duties 
as leader much too easily. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is nothing if not a practical parliamen- 
tarian, absented himself so frequently that 
people began to suppose some motive for his 
absence. This want of assiduity on the part 
of the leaders was not redeemed by their lieu- 
tenants. Thus the business of the House got 
into confusion, much valuable time was lost, 
and bills that might have been carried had to 
be abandoned. Mr. Balfour is very popular 
with his own side, and is well liked personally 
by the Opposition. His methods of leading 
have, however, been the object of many 
strictures from friends as well as opponents. 
Even the Times, usually the Government’s 
warmest advocate, attacked him. Were it 
not for his personal popularity and the dis- 
trust felt in some sections of the Tory party 
for Mr. Chamberlain, his position as leader 
might have been threatened. That it is real- 
ly threatened few competent observers be- 
lieve, though all agree that more care must be 
shown next session. 

The third chief cause of the discredit the 
Ministry have incurred is the want of judg- 
ment they showed in framing the Education 
bill, which was the principal measure of the 
session, and the one which roused by far the 
keenest feelings. People had expected it to 
be a comparatively small affair, mainly de- 
signed to provide additional grants for those 
denominational schools, nearly all of them 
belonging to the Church of England or the 
Roman Catholics, which are called voluntary 
schools because they are supported, not by 
the local taxes, but by the subscriptions of 
the denomination, which, however, now rep- 
resent a smaller sum than the grant which 
they receive from the central public treasury. 
But it proved to be a large measure, which 
raised three sets of questions, each of which 
in England, as in most countries, excites 
warm interest—questions of finance, questions 
of local government, questions of religious 
teaching. A bill handling any one of these, 
and still more a bill handling all three at 
once, was sure to raise opposition and be 
subjected to the closest scrutiny. The finan- 
cial provisions provoked a controversy be- 
tween two sets of supporters of the bill—those 
who wished the denominational schools to be 
subsidized (as now, but more largely) from 
the central treasury, and those who wished 
them to receive a share of local taxation. The 
provisions regarding local government me- 
naced the authority, or even the existence, of 
the School Boards in many parts of the coun- 
try, and the friends of the School Boards 
were upin arms. The proposals which affect- 
ed religious teaching raised a still more seri- 
ous storm. The Protestant Nonconformists, 
or at least all their most active and influential 
leaders, looked on these proposals as an attack 
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on religious freedom and a breach of the 
compromise arrived at in 1870; and though 
most of the Nonconformists, being Liberals, 
would in any case have been unlikely to fa- 
vor the bill, that section of Nonconformists 
which had left the Liberal party on the home- 
rule question, and had supported the Tories 
at the last election, were also alarmed, and 
began to threaten a revolt if this part of the 
bill were persevered with. 

Nor, indeed, was the religious disquiet en- 
tirely confined to the dissenting bodies. With- 
in the Church of England itself the section 
which holds doctrines approaching or some- 
times scarcely differing from those held by 
the Roman Catholic Church, has of late years 
made great progress. Its leaders, both eccle- 
siastical and lay, are energetic and untiring. 
They attach, like the Church of Rome, im- 
mense importance to the control of elementary 
education and to the power of teaching dogma 
in their own way and by teachers whom they 
have selected. They are therefore, as a rule, 
warmly opposed to the schools under the con- 
trol of the School Boards, and eager to pro- 
mote denominational schools in which strictly 
denominational instruction may be given. 
Their zeal in this cause has excited some sus 
picion and even alarm among the general 
mass of the Church of England laity, who are 
still very far from being Anglo-Catholics; 2nd 
this suspicion extended itself to the Education 
bill, leading not a few old-fashioned Conser- 
vatives to regard it with a distrust none the 
less real for being sparingly and obscurely ex 
pressed. Thus the bill had enemies among the 
friends as well as the opponents of the Gov. 
ernment. Its troubled life and its early death 
were due far more to the many currents of 
hostility which thus converged upon it than to 
the lateness of the period at which its con- 
sideration in committee began. That so ex- 
perienced a cabinet could have erred so grave- 
ly excites no great surprise. Lord Salisbury 
knows but little of public opinion and the 
temper of the House of Commons; construc- 
tive legislation has never been Mr. Balfour's 
strong point; and Mr. Chamberlain’s judg 
ment is not thought to be a sound one. It 
was supposed that the Duke of Devonshire, 
who has plenty of shrewdness and knows the 
House of Commons, would have warned his 
colleagues; but he is apt to take things easily, 
and may have acquiesced against his own 
forecasts. 

Although the collapse of their principal 
measure has tarnished the reputation of the 
Government, or, as the man in the street says, 
‘thas rubbed the gilt off the gingerbread,” it 
must not be supposed that their political po- 
sition is seriously shaken, and that either they 
or the present Parliament are likely to come 
to aspeedy end. Even more serious blunders 
in parliamentary management and schemes 
of legislation may be committed by a party 
which has only just come into power, and 
whose majority in the House of Commons de- 
sires nothing so little as a dissolution. If the 
country at large were very keenly interested 
in politics, a reaction might no doubt set in 
which would shake the fidelity of a consider- 
able part of that majority. But the country 
is apathetic. Not for many years past have 
political questions moved so small a part of 
the electors, and moved them so languidly. 
The newspapers report debates in Parliament 
far more briefly than they did formerly; and 
if one were to judge by the sale of the news- 
papers, especially the evening papers, all 
kinds of amusement, especially athletics and 
the other forms of sport, fill the mind of the 





average man much more than political ques- 
tions do. There is small likelihood that any 
one of the domestic questions now pending 
will dispel this singular apathy, which is evi- 
dently due quite as much to causes outside the 
sphere of politics as to the present position of 
English parties. A crisis in foreign affairs, 
however, might change everything in a mo- 
ment; and no one can say that a crisis in for- 
eign affairs is impossible, for the state of the 
East is disquieting, and other matters pending 
between the Great Powers contain elements 
of trouble. But this is a subject too large to 
be dealt with now. Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy, and the causes that have so greatly 
lowered the prestige which for a time he en- 
joyed as a foreign minister, deserve a letter to 
themselves. Cc. E, 








THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


GENEVA, August 20, 1896. 
THE third Congress was held at Munich, 
August 4 to 9, under the presidency of Prof. 
Stumpf of Berlin. It was the largest and in 
many respects the most successful of the three. 
Of course the German attendance was fuller 
than at the last one, held in London in 1892, 


come. When we take into account the fact 
that Germany is to-day the country where 
psychology is most vigorously and successful- 
ly pursued, it follows that this Congress is, 
up to date, the greatest gathering of eminent 
psychologists ever seen. As to France, the 
attendance was disappointing in numbers, al. 
though the delegation was very representa- 
tive ; and the same is true of the British con- 
tingent. The other countries, except Ameri- 
ca, were adequately represented ; the small 
attendance from our side of the water be- 
ing a matter of the more surprise in view of 
the tendency of our professors to take their 
vacation abroad—indeed, the attendance at 
the last Congress in London was considerably 
larger. 

In its general character the Congress tends 
to recall the remarks which I made in this 
journal four years ago on the London meet- 
ing. The tendency to allow the popular at- 
tendance upon the meetings to swamp the 
scientific proceedings was more marked in 
Munich, and it is not too much to say that 
this constituted a very great defect in the 
arrangements. The membership was over 
four hundred. There was a constant flow 
from hall to hall, and the corridors were 
filled with bewildered persons. Some limit 
must be put on the popular membership at 
the next congress, or the scientific people will 
yield the field to the sightseers and amateurs. 
The other possible improvement which I sug- 
gested in the earlier letter also comes to the 
front again apropos of this meeting in Mu- 
nich—the crowded condition of the pro- 
gramme, Besides the general meetings, which 
came in the forenoon sessions, the committee 
arranged for five sections all running simul- 
taneously, and all subject to constant give 
and take, as respects their audiences, from 
one to another. Besides the constant inter- 
ruptions and great confusion which this pro- 
duced, it practically prevented a person from 
hearing any readers whom he especially de- 
sired to hear. Since the time limits were not 
enforced upon the papers or discussions, one 
could never tell how far on this section or 
that had progressed, and so could not time 
his presence for any particular reader. More- 





and German delegates are always most wel-' 





over, the papers were as usual so generally 
accepted by the committee—any one who 
wanted to present something had only to send 
his name and topic beforehand—that many 
were read which were of little or no scientific 
value; and the titles of papers were entered 
on the programme in advance, so that there 
was no way to learn infallibly whether a par- 
ticular reader had arrived and would present 
his dissertation or not. The gaps left by the 
absentees were consequently quite an un- 
known quantity. Every such meeting should 
have a committee to read and select from 
available papers, arrange them strictly ac- 
cording to unchangeable time-divisions, and 
require each reader to report finally a day or 
two before the meeting as to his actual at- 
tendance, the final programme being only 
then printed. This would have the further 
advantage of ruling out titles and names 
which are from the first doubtful; for it is 
astonishing to what an extent men fail to 
carry out what should be their serious inten- 
tion when they give their names to be printed 
on these Congress programmes, : 

So much for the general character of the 
Congress. Of course, this is not the place for 
an account, in any detail, of its scientific fea- 
tures. The division into sections will show 
something of the remarkable range that mo- 
dern psychology finds itself obliged to take: 
‘* Normal,” ‘Sleep and Hypnotism,” ‘‘ Mental 
Pathology,” ‘‘ Neurology,” ‘‘The Senses and 
Psychophysics” —the titles being somewhat 
abbreviated in this list. In each of the sec- 
tions there were some great papers and one 
or more lively discussions. The most interest- 
ing thing in the way of neurological work—it 
was presented, however, in one of the general 
meetings—was the paper by the veteran Flech- 
sig on “‘ Association Centres.” It will be re- 
membered that Prof. Fiechsig has been en- 
gaged for some time on comparative studies 
of the brains of human infants at different 
ages, attempting so to arrive at a view of the 
order of development of the elementary men- 
tal functions, with the corresponding progress 
in brain anatomy and physiology. He has 
published very rich results from time to time, 
and among them is his determination of 
certain so-called ‘‘ association centres,” He 
thinks that the much discussed frontal region 
of the brain is the location of associations of 
a higher and more abstract kind ; and that in 
the region back of the well-known ‘“ motor 
region,” extending to the visual centre in the 
occipital region, is a great centre for the asso- 
ciations which bind the sense functions to- 
gether. This in brief, and without the discri- 
minations which an accurate account of his 
views should make. The reason which he 
gives for these determinations is that only 
after some growth, and after the senses are 
well developed, do we find the great masses of 
connecting fibres which traverse these regions 
forming in the child’s brain. Apart from the 
question of fact, as to which Prof. Flechsig’s 
researches may be considered as being of the 
greatest importance (especially when we con- 
sider his method), it is difficult to see how 
these regions can be, in any true sense, ‘‘asso- 
ciation centres’; for, admitting that the con- 
nections between the sense centres run through 
these regions, the main thing about the asso- 
ciations must be the things associated, not the 
mere fact of connections between them. One 
would hardly call the bunch of telegraph 
wires on the house-top a ‘‘ communication cen- 
tre”; the loci of communication are still at 
the telegraph offices. Without them, the wires 
would be possibly even more helpless than the 
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offices without the wires. Prof. Flechsig’s 
_ paper was a model for imitation in the man- 
ner of its presentation, and its interest was 
enhanced by slides showing the infant’s brain, 
in sections illustrating the periods of its 
growth. 

Another contribution to the understanding 
of the relation of Psychology and Brain Physi- 
ology was that of the well known neurologist, 
Prof. Edinger of Frankfort, on the question, 
**Can Psychology make use of the results so 
far attained in Brain Anatomy ?” Hedid not 
confine himself to anatomy, but presented a 
series of interesting notices on the develop- 
ment of the nervous system in the scale of life, 
and made a strong plea for a corresponding 
genetic study of comparative psychology. 
Genetic psychology, he says, is so far behind 
analytic psychology because psychologists 
have confined their attention, on the anatomi- 
cal side, to the cerebral hemispheres, while 
what they should do is to study the evolution 
of the nervous system all the way up, and see 
the progress of consciousness with it. ‘‘Gerade 
auf diesem Gebiete miissen anatomisch-physi- 
ologische und psychologische Studien durch- 
aus Hand in Hand gehen.” All this is true 
and remarkably opportune, I think, despite 
the fact that in his main illustration Prof. Ed 
inger falls into one of the glaring fallacies into 
which this sort of analogy between body and 
mind may lead. He says there are certain 
creatures (fishes) which have no hemispheres, 
and it follows that, on the psychological side, 
we must deny to these creatures ‘‘all that the 
hemispheres are necessary for in the higher 
creatures,” This overlooks the great princi- 
ple that, in the lower forms, less differentiated 
structures may do what more differentiated 
ones do in the higher forms. To press this 
point consistently, he would seem to have to 
deny consciousness altogether to these fishes. 
The lesson of this paper, however, is a most 
timely one; psychologists, especially in Ger- 
many, are not half awake to the genetic prob- 
lem, and when they do awake, no doubt it is 
true that the richest lessons that the physiolo- 
gy of the nervous system will have to teach 
them, will be derived from such comparative 
study as Prof. Edinger advises. 

Several papers of general interest were read 
in the open meetings. The President’s address 
was rather more severe and wissenschaftlich 
than the earlier addresses of the presiding 
officers have been, but it was an exceedingly 
interesting and discriminating review of the- 
ories on the connection of mind and body. 
The arraignment of Parallelism was very 
effective—possibly more so than the positive 
doctrine of the paper. Prof. Ebbinghaus of 
Breslau gave a new way of testing the mental 
condition of school-children at different pe- 
riods and in different conditions of fatigue, etc. 
It differs from the methods already in vogue 
in that it endeavors to test the child’s corre- 
lating or apperceptive faculty rather than his 
sense-perceptions or his memory. The me- 
thod, which teachers will find extremely inte- 
resting, consists in taking a passage from 
some interesting narrative-text, and, after 
striking out various words and phrases and 
printing the passage with blank spaces where 
these erasures have been made, telling the 
child to fill in the spaces as he thinks the 
sense requires. This requirement certainly 
calls upon the child for more than memory, 
and the results of its application, as reported 
by Prof. Ebbinghaus, seem to show its supe- 
riority ; but it would appear to be applicable 
to children of a more advanced age, after the 
memory tests are outgrown. This general 








judgment, however, I must make with reser- 
vation, since the synopsis of the paper did not 
reach my hands. This may suffice to indicate 
the scope of the method, and to call the atten- 
tion of our educational authorities to it. They 
will also be interested in Prof. Ebbinghaus’s 
severe criticism of what he called the ‘‘ Ame- 
rican method” of testing the mental condition 
of school-children by the memory tests. 

The fact that the papers on ‘“‘ Hypnotism” 
were less than in earlier congresses, in propor- 
tion to theentire number, and that there were 
a bare half-dozen on thought-transference and 
telepathy, shows the general tendency of psy- 
chology. The hypnotic period is past, even in 
France. Not that the gain from the study of 
hypnotism has not been permanent and great; 
on the contrary, its results are only now get- 
ting so absorbed into the body of psychological 
truth that it no longer makes sensational ap- 
peals for a hearing. As to telepathy, I think 
there is areal decay of interest in the subject, 
much as this is to be deplored. The most in- 
teresting paper in the hypnotic field was a 
general one by Prof. Pierre Janet. 

The section on the Senses and Psychophy- 
sics did much exact work. Dr. Stratton of 
the University of California communicated 
some valuable experiments of his on the arti- 
ficial reinverting of the retinal image and its 
effects on thes nse of bodily position in space, 
which will be of especial interest to those who 
think the normal inversion of the image re- 
quires a theory. 

Two other general questions of great inte. 
rest were discussed, with as much ability as 
vehemence, by the Vice-President of the Con- 
gress, Prof. Lipps of Munich. One of his pa- 
pers was a very important contribution in the 
sadly neglected field of the esthetics of visual 
form. I can do no more than recommend his 
paper in the Congress ‘‘ Proceedings”’ (to ap- 
pear very soon) to those who are concerned 
with elementary esthetic principles. The 
other topic was the much-discussed one on the 
‘*Unconscious” in psychology. The question, 
Can mental states be unconscious ? has a pecu- 
liar fascination, because of the great number 
of verbal distinctions of which it admits. It 
must be confessed that Prof. Lipps’s paper 
did not make the number of these verbal dis- 
tinctions less. He reaches a sort of return to 
the soul-substance theory—a hidden thing in 
which mental states, and especially tendencies 
of an active kind, may be preserved when we 
are not conscious of them. This has long ago 
been refuted as a general conception, I think; 
but the main point of interest, and that for 
-which I bring the matter up, is, that the re- 
sults of pathology, dual consciousness, ‘* mul- 
tiple personality,” etc., which are considered 
by many as giving the strongest evidence for 
the ‘* unconscious,” require quite a different 
theory. The ‘‘unconscious” of the patholo- 
gists is a body of conscious data gathered into 
@ new and secondary consciousness of its own. 
While these states of mind are not conscious 
to the major person—and so, by a certain li- 
cense, are called ‘‘unconscious”’—still it is 
just the evidence that they are conscious in 
their own way and in their own seat in the 
nervous:system that enables us to say that 
they are mental. So all this evidence goes, 
after all, to show a correspondence between 
the mental and the conscious. This Prof. 
Lipps does not seem to see, and his treatment 
of thé question, from a purely verbal and ana- 
lytic point of view, was consequently very in- 
adequate. 

In the higher fields of Ethics and Anthro- 
pology there were interesting papers, of which 





my space allows the mention of only one, on 
‘Ethical Values,” by Prof. Ehrenfels (just 
called from Vienna to Prague), and one on 
the ‘‘Category of Individuality in Savage 
Thought,” by Mr. Stout, the editor of Mind. 
Mr. Stout, I may add, has just been called to 
a lectureship in Comparative Psychology in 
the University of Aberdeen—a novelty for the 
British Isles, but appropriate in the institu- 
tion which Prof. Bain has made famous in 
connection with psychological study. The 
next Congress is to meet in Paris in 1900 in 
connection with the Universal Exposition. 
Prof. Ribot will be President, M. Ch. Richet 
Vice-President, and M. Pierre Janet Secretary. 
The International Committee for the Paris 
meeting has the following American repre- 
sentation: Profs. James (Harvard), Titchener 
(Cornell), Hall (Clark), and Baldwin-(Prince- 
ton). I cannot close this letter without refer- 
ring — with profound regret, which many 
other American students of philosophy must 
also feel—to the death of Prof. Avenarius of 
Zurich on August 18. Where I now write, the 
feeling that one of the greatest philosophical 
thinkers of Europe no longer adorns a Swiss 
University is very acute; and those who know 
the work of Prof. Avenarius must feel it also, 
regardless of the place of their habitation. 
J. M. B. 








THE ABBE PREVOST.—IL 


PaRIs, August 28, 1896. 


It would be a curious study to analyze the 
first essays of journalism in France. We have 
found in Le Pour et le Contre of the Abbé 
Prévost one of the first embryos of that dan- 
gerous instrument which has become the 
fourth power in the State. These early irre- 
gular, transient mediums of publicity were 
not yet political instruments. Such papers as 
Le Pour et le Contre were obliged to content 
themselves with literary and social matters, 
Still, they already had their importance; we 
see Voltaire writing to his friend Thiériot on 
July 24, 1738: ‘Please thank for me the au- 
thor of Le Pour et le Contre for his eulogy. I 
am very pleased to have my vanity flattered 
by one who has so often touched my sensibility 
by his works. Such a man was well made for 
experiencing every emotion.” The eulogy of 
which Voltaire here speaks was written on 
the occasion of the ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais.’ 
In another letter, to the same correspondent, 
Voltaire sends a message to the ‘‘ tender and 
passionate author of ‘Manon Lescaut.’” 

At the end of 1733, when ‘Cleveland’ and 
‘Manon Lescaut’ had been universally read 
by the reading public of the time, Prévost ad- 
dressed a letter to the Pope, asking for his 
pardon; the year after, Clement XII. granted 
him the remission of his error and gave him 
an induct of transference to the ancient ob- 
servance de Saint-Benoit ad benevolum re- 
ceptorem. The Council of Trent forbade 
all regular monks to change their congre- 
gation so as to enter a less severe order. The 
Benedictines of Saint-Maur, to whom Pré- 
vost belonged, did not appeal against the 
Pope’s indulgence. Prévost had to make a 
second, short novitiate, after which he was 
matriculed at the Abbey of Le Grénatiére, in 
Vendée. There is no trace of his having lived 
there. We find Prévost back in Paris, con- 
tinuing Le Pour et le Contre, living in the so- 
ciety of Mme. de Tencin, of the Duke of King- 
ston, of Piron; he is still obliged, however, to 
spend some time in an abbey of his order. He 
writes in English from this abbey to his friend 
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Thiériot (November, 1735): ‘‘ Cleveland and 


that dear Fanny are not out of my mind, but : 


Paris in 1742, and began a translation of Rich- 
ardson’s ‘Pamela’ (the first edition of ‘Pamela’ 


a great many friends of mine, on whose coun- in English was published in London in 1741- 


sels and wisdom I rely, have advised me to : 


publish no love-works till my retreat is 
over. . . . I am condemned to live here 
till the 10th of December, for no solicitation 
could prevail with the Pope to lessen my 
spiritual punishment.” We need not be sur- 
prised if he wrote in English to his friend 
Thiériot, though Thiériot was a Frenchman, as 
we find in the same letter phrases like this: 
‘*No compliments for your Psyché, since you 
think it so dangerous for my repose. I won’t 
see her more neither, till I have got a hundred 
thousand a year. Then I can love, and tell it 
and hope to be well received.” Prévost 
clearly had no vocation for a conventual life. 
The salon of Mme. de Tencin was more con- 
genial to him than a monastery. 

We do not know by what influence he be- 
came, after his new novitiate, an almoner in 
the household of the Prince de Conti; he was 
thus regularly dispensed from the obligation 
to live ina convent. Louis Frangois de Bour- 
bon was a profligate prince. ‘‘ With a reve- 
nue which was augmented by five hundred 
livres annually,” says D’Argenson, “his do- 
mestics were not paid, people died of hun. 
ger in his house and had no fire in winter.” 
Prévost received no salary, and his func- 
tions were purely honorary. La Harpe writes 
in his literary correspondence: ‘The late 
Prince de Conti was not fastidious on the sub- 
ject of the mass. He wished to have for his 
almoner the Abbé Prévost, the novel-writer. 
‘Monseigneur,’ said the Abbé to him, ‘I 
have never said mass.’ ‘Never mind,’ says 
the Prince, ‘I never hear it.’” Prévost, mean- 
while, continued to write in Le Pour et le Con- 
tre, wrote the ‘Dean of Killerine,’ and trans- 
lated the ‘Conscious Lovers,” a comedy of 
Steele’s (this translation appeared in Le Pour 
et le Contre). We find in that journal a curi- 
ous critical theory of Prévost’s. He main- 
tained that ‘‘a language which needs as pue- 
rile a help as rhyme in order to be suitable to 
poetry betrays accordingly its imperfection 
and its weakness.” He proposed to abolish 
rhyme and thus ‘‘ to render a great service to 
the French Parnassus.” These articles were 
written on occasion of some English epi- 
grams. 

In 1739, the Abbé Prévost left Le Pour et le 
Contre. His father had died, leaving some 
little fortune; but, having taken the vow of 
poverty, he could not inherit. His affairs were 
so deranged that he thought for a moment of 
returning to London. He offered to Voltaire to 
write a ‘ Defence of M. de Voltaire and of his 
Works,’ an offer which Voltaire politely re- 
fused. ‘‘ You wish, sir, to make my apologia. 

. . The only reason which hinders me from 
accepting is the same reason which prevented 
the great Condé from writing his memoirs. 
(You see that I do not choose mediocre exam- 
ples.) He said that he could not justify him- 
self withoutattacking too many people.” Vol. 
taire offered his services to Prévost with Fre- 
derick the Great, a famous patron of literature. 
Prévost answered him that before leaving for 
Prussia, he had first to pay his debts, some- 
thing like four or five thousand francs. He left 
France, however, in 1741, for a little time; his 
exile was caused by some sort of collaboration 
with an abbé who published a paper, a gazette 
(it was the word of the period, which is still 
retained by the old Gazette de France), con- 
taining the petty daily news of the capital. 
He spent the term of this exile in Brussels, in 
Frankfort; he was allowed to come back to 





42). I will say at once that he translated ‘ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe’ in 1751 under the title of ‘ Let- 
tres Anglaises,ou Histoire de Miss Clarisse Har- 
lowe.’ It is curious to have Voltaire’s opinion 
of Richardson: ‘‘ It is cruel for a man as lively 
as Iam to read nine volumes without finding 
anythinginit. . . . ‘Clarissa’ and ‘Pamela’ 
have succeeded because they excite the cu- 
riosity of the reader by a chaos of inutili- 
ties.” The Abbé Raynal writes: ‘‘The Abbé 
Prévost has just translated in France a manu- 
script entitled ‘ Lettres Anglaises.’ This long 
work makes more noise in Paris than it has 
had success. . . . I have experienced in 
reading this book something extraordinary, 
the liveliest pleasure and the most crushing 
tedium.” Faithful to Richardson, the Abbé 
Prévost published in 1754 a translation of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison.’ He probably maintained 
personal relations with Richardson, as he an- 
nounced his translation in 1753, and the origi- 
nal English edition appeared only in 1754; it 
is true that another translation appeared in 
Géttingen before Prévost's, which appeared in 
Amsterdam. Prévost worked at the same time 
at translating Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and 
Cicero’s Familiar Letters, and (in his ‘ Histoire 
Générale des Voyages’) John Green’s ‘New 
General Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ 
published in London in numbers from 1745 to 
1747, 

Prévost spent a part of a year at Chantilly 
—it would be more exact to say at Saint-Fir- 
min, a small village near Chantilly (where 
the Duke de Chartres often lives now, in a 
house situated on the Grand Canal in the 
park which surrounds the chateau), In a 
small pamphlet, written in 1762, ‘The Tri- 
umph of Chantilly, or Letter of M. Quin to 
er on the fétes given there three 
months ago,’ we read that 


‘“*“M. Abbé Prévost, who spends a part of 
the year in this Canton, attached to it by the 
beauty and retirement of the place, by the 
plan of his studies (he is at present engaged 
upon the History of the House of Condé and 
of Conti), and probably even more by the 
marked proofs of kindness with which he is 
honored by his Serene Highness, is asked to 
compliment the Prince on his arrival; he ac- 
cepts with alacrity this honorable invitation. 
age We awaited the orator. He was not 
visible. In a few moments he appears, out of 
breath. His residence being at some distance 
from the chateau, he had been deceived by 
the rapidity of the Prince.” 


The Prince de Condé asked him to leave him 
in writing his compliments, which he was not 
able to sing. Prévost evidently himself wrote 
this part of the relation: ‘‘ Here the old ora- 
tor, who once on a time liked to sing, would 
have gayly sung two or three couplets of his 
invention—that is to say, very bad, as nature 
had not made him a poet.” It is not necessa- 
ry to cité these verses, which Prévost himself 
judged very mediocre. We havealso a letter 
written from Saint-Firmin on the 18th of De- 
cember, to one of his relations. As for the 
history of the House of Condé, it is possible 
t? . Prévost may have collected some docu- 
t.zats on the subject, but there is no trace of 
them in the archives of the House of Condé. 
Prévost had so many irons in the fire, he was 
so occupied with his novels, his translations 
from English authors were so incessant, that 
he must have had very little time left for 
the work he had undertaken, at the request 
of Quin, superintendent of the Gardens of 
Chantilly. In 1760 he published a transla- 
tion of Hume’s History ; he translated, at the 





same period, the ‘Memoirs of Miss Sidney 
Biddulph,’ written in three volumes by Fran- 
ces Sheridan, mother of the celebrated Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. M. Harrisse gives us 
an account of all the literary work of Pré- 
vost, showing a total of 112 volumes, 65 of 
which were original writings, and 47 transla- 
tions. His last work has for its title ‘ Letters 
to a Young Lord, translated from the English 
by the Abbé Prévost,’ and, curiously enough, 
the work is not a translation, it is original; 
but English books were the fashion, and Pré- 
vost had more than anybody contributed to it. 
Grimm was taken in, and writes in his corre- 
spondence about ‘‘the original of this book, 
which had much success in England, while in 
France nobody looked at the translation.” 

During the latter part of his life, the Abbé 
Prévost resided constantly at Saint-Firmin, 
in a house which belonged to the widow of a 
lawyer. We read in the Nouvelles a la main 
that ‘‘on the 1st of December, 1763, the Abbé 
Prévost, very well known in the republic of 
letters by the works which he has issued, was 
found dead in the park of Chantilly from the 
effects of an attack of apoplexy which over- 
took him while out walking.” M. Harrisse 
has taken the pains to examine and to com- 
pare the various accounts given at the time of 
the death of Prévost, and he comes to the con- 
clusion that Prévost did not die of apoplexy, 
but from the rupture of an aneurism, not on 
the Ist of December, but on the 25th of No- 
vember. He proves, also, that Prévost, at the 
time of his death, was not, as has been some- 
times said, in a state bordering on poverty; 
he was in possession of a priory, which yield- 
ed him more than 2,000 livres annually, he 
had been able to procure a nice country- house, 
he was surrounded with friends. Nor did he 
die out of the pale of the church; the Benedic- 
tines claimed him as still belonging to their 
order, and buried him under the pavement of 
one of their churches. In the priory of 
Saint-Nicolas d’Acy there could be read be- 
fore the Revolution this epitaph: 

Hic jacet D. Antonius Prévost 
Sacerdos majoris ordin. S. Benedicti 
Monachus professus quum plurimis 


Voluminibus in lucem editis ins'gnitus 
Obiit 25. Novembris 1763. 








Correspondence. 


EDUCATE THE YOUTH BETIMES. 


To THE EpiITorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir : Whatever may be the outcome in No- 
vember of the present political contest, it is 
plain to one who for twenty-seven years as a 
merchant has had ample opportunities of ob- 
servation in four States adjacent to Ohio, 
that the present controversy has aroused in 
the minds (or rather in the hearts) of a large 
portion of our people sentiments on various 
topics that will not be laid to rest with the 
termination of this struggle. Never before 
in any question of great public moment has 
the phantom of the French Revolution stalked 
abroad in the land as to-day. Not alone in 
the great cities is this spirit manifest, but it 
has permeated all strata of our people. The 
towns and the villages teem with evidence of 
the malignant envy and hatred felt by the 
man who has nothing for him who has some- 
thing. Our system of general if not univer- 
sal education, which has been held as the 
sufficient safeguard in a free country against 
the possibility of such conditions, seems not 
to have justified the hopes of its advocates. 
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Our schools have taught their pupils to be 
“smart,” but the average voter, especially of 
the younger generation, has no understand- 
ing of obedience to authority or veneration 
for law or established rights and conditions. 
With *‘ book learning ” enough to be “‘ sharp,” 
respect for or submission to anything not to 
his whim is an unknown tenet in his limited 
category of virtues. | 

The present discussion of the money ques- 
tion, and the tendencies developed by it, re- 
veal to the most casual onlooker a density of 
ignorance among our people as distressing and 
appalling as it is dangerous. The people of 
the Eastern States have scant appreciation of 
the volcanic situation on their western bor- 
ders. The demagogue and political charlatan 
never found fairer field for his efforts on the 
stump than among the discontented masses 
who form his applauding audiences. If the 
country is to be conserved in its integrity to 
future generations, it must devolve upon those 
who have the brains and the means to guide 
its destinies, to stop long enough in the mad 
pursuit of wealth to build on surer founda- 
tions, or their castles of gold will be found to 
rest but on shifting sands. 

The present free-silver movement is no more 
than a grand rally of all the malcontents of 
the land. One has but to look at the banners 
of the Bryan cohorts to see whence his re- 
tainers are recruited. And if dispersed in 
November, they will gather again, in the near 
future, to war for destruction and spoliation. 
It is not possible to educate the people of a 
country like ours on any economic question in 
the brief period of a ninety-day campaign. 
‘In time of peace prepare for war,” and the 
work can begin none too soon. 

The past ten years of utter disregard for 
every sound principle in the management of 
national, State, and municipal finances, and 
the flagrant and criminally reckless methods 
of corporate and individual business, are not 
understood or seen or realized even by those 
who have been the heaviest direct sufferers. 
Not the lack of money, but the unwise readi- 
ness to extend credit and incur indebtedness, 
has brought us to the present conditions of 
financial unrest, where repudiation of honest 
obligations is made the battle-cry of a revolu- 
tionary wing of one of the great national par- 
ties. To combat all this in the future should 
be the ambition of every lover of his country. 
The schoolboy of to-day is taught nothing of 
the certain difficulty and probable danger of 
incurring debt, nothing of the sacredness of a 
money obligation. It is not surprising that 
he should grow to business manhood with per- 
verted financial instincts. The ability to bor- 
row is to him the acme of business shrewdness, 
the astuteness to defeat his creditors and 
evade legal punishment is too often the sum 
of his financial morality. The example of suc- 
cess in others, attained by devious methods, 
stimulates his perverse ambition, while it en- 
genders in all classes a contempt and disregard 
for all property rights, be they founded in jus- 
tice or in iniquity, and the whole social struc- 
ture is shaken. The present anarchistic sil- 
verite campaign is sowing deep in fertile soil 
the seeds of future trouble. Surely, unless 
those to whom much has been given and of 
whom much will be required, awake to the 
higher duties of citizenship, the outbreak will 
come to us as it came to France in the “days 
of terror.” JOSEPH DEBAR. 

Crxcinnatt, Ohio, September 1, 1896. 








WHO HITCHED THE CART? 


To THE Epiror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: The correspondent who, under the cap- 
tion ‘‘The Cart before the Horse,” in your 
issue of August 27, raises the question of the 
admission of women to the Johns Hopkins 
University, recalls a former editorial in the 
Nation, reprinted on page 164 of the collected 
essays (‘Comments and Reflections, 1865 1895’), 
of Mr. E. L. Godkin. The first point emphasiz- 
ed by Mr. Godkin is ‘“‘ the unprecedented ad- 
vantage of the Hopkins Trustees . . . of be- 
ing left in possession of a very large bequest 
with complete liberty, within wide limits, as 
to the disposition of it, and ready or 
willing to look at the subject [University edu- 
cation] from every side. . . In other 
words, they areto founda University; . . . 
but as to the kind of University, they may ex- 
ercise their discretion.” 

No contemporary who has watched the 
brilliant and public-spirited career of Johns 
Hopkins’s president will be likely to attribute 
to him the University’s reactionary policy to- 
wards the higher education of women. Is it, 
then, the Faculty or the Trustees—credited in 
this essay of Mr. Godkin as being ‘‘ without 
bias or bond ”—or is it the baneful influence of 
a conservative locality, to which the puzzling 
exclusion of graduate women from Johns 
Hopkins’s graduate department is due ? 

Yours truly, Fair Puay. 

NorTH-East Harbor, Maine, September 6, 1896. 








Notes. 


THomas Y. CROWELL & Co. have in prepa- 
ration as gift-books Browning’s ‘Saul,’ illus- 
trated by Frank O. Small; ‘Shakspere’s He- 
roes on the Stage,’ by Charles E. L. Wingate; 
‘Famous Actors of To-Day,’ by the same au- 
thor in collaboration with F. E, McKay and 
the aid of numerous portraits; and André 
Theuriet’s ‘ Rustic Life in France,’ translated 
by Helen B. Dole, with Lhermitte’s illustra- 
tions. 

Prof. George W. Field of Brown University 
has translated the first or general part of Dr. 
Richard Hertwig’s ‘Lehrbuch der Zoologie,’ 
and it will soon be published by Henry Holt 
& Co. 

A monograph by Judge*Tourgée, ‘The Bat- 
tle of the Standards; or, Coin and Credit 
the Antidote for Coin without Credit,’ is to be 
issued at once by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, to- 
gether with a new edition of Shaw’s ‘ History 
of Currency.’ 

‘A Century Book of Famous Americans,’ 
‘Quotations for Occasions’ (from Shakspere 
and other writers, for dinner menus and the 
like), and ‘A Christmas Guest and Other 
Tales,’ by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, will be 
published next month by the Century Com- 
pany. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. have nearly ready 
‘A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor,’ by 
Eleanor A. and Eliza P. Sutphen ; ‘ The Co- 
lonial Parson of New England,’ by Frank S. 
Child ; and ‘The Regicides: A Tale of Early 
Colonial Times,’ by Frederick Hull Cogswell. 

The Macmillan Co.’s list for the coming sea- 
son embraces ‘Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 
ence,’ with other kindred essays, by Goldwin 
Smith, and, by the same author, ‘A Political 
History of England’; ‘A Text-Book on the 
English Constitution,’ by Prof. Jesse Macy of 
Iowa College; ‘The Castles of England: Their 
Story and Structure,’ in two volumes, fully 








illustrated, by Sir James D. Mackenzie, Bart. ; 
‘European Architecture: An Historical Stu- 
dy,’ by Russell Sturgis; ‘The Bible in Old 
English Writers,’ by Prof. Albert S. Cook of 
Yale; ‘Old English Ballads,’ edited by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, with designs by Gecrge Whar- 
ton Edwards; ‘Selections from Chaucer for 
High-School Use,’ by Prof. Hiram Corson of 
Cornell; a translation of Georg Brandes’s 
‘William Shakspere: A Critical Study’; ‘ Vic- 
torian Influences,’ essays by Frederick Harri- 
son; a translation of Ratzel’s ‘History of 
Mankind,’ in three volumes, with many color- 
ed plates, maps, and cuts; ‘ Principles of Men- 
tal Development: Social Interpretations,’ by 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton; transla- 
tions from Leibnitz, by Alfred Gideon Lang- 
ley, under the title ‘New Essays concerning 
the Human Understanding’; ‘A History of 
Elementary Mathematics,’ by Prof. F. Ca- 
jori of Colorado College; ‘An Introduc- 
tion to Public Finances,’ by Prof. Carl C. 
Plehn of the University of California; ‘The 
History of Modern Painting,’ by Richard Mu- 
ther, in three volumes, imperial octavo, with 
more than 1,300 illustrations (a subscription 
work); ‘Stained Glass,’ by Henry Holiday, 
with colored and other illustrations; ‘ Rocks, 
Rock- Weathering, and Soils,’ by Prof. George 
P. Merrill of Columbian University; ‘The 
Norfolk Broads,’ by Mrs. Anna Bowman 
Dodd, illustrated by Joseph Pennell, who 
also embellishes a new edition of Irving’s 
‘ Alhambra’ for the Cranford Series; ‘ Afri- 
can Travels,’ by Miss Kingsley; ‘Sir George 
Tressady,’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘The 
Other House,’ by Henry James; ‘The Choir 
Invisible,’ by James Lane Allen;- ‘Sol- 
diers’ Stories,’ a book for boys, by Rudyard 
Kipling; ‘Gutter Children,’ described with 
pen and pencil by Phil May; ‘On Blue 
Waters: The Life and Experience of a Yan- 
kee Sailor,’ by Fred. B. Williams; ‘ Elements 
of Grammar,’ by Prof. George R. Carpenter 
of Columbia; and ‘The Foundation of the 
German Empire, 1815-17,’ by J. W. Headlam. 
We must pass over numerous new editions, 
but will make exception in the case of Miss 
Fay’s useful ‘Music Study in Germany,’ and 
of Mr. John Bartlett’s ‘ Concordance to Shak- 
spere’ at a price within the reach of every 
one who can afford books of reference at all. 

Copeland & Day, Boston, have nearly ready 
‘The Listener in the Town,’ ‘The Listener in 
the Country,’ by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, 
‘*Listener” for the Boston Transcript; and 
Dr. Richard Garnett’s ‘CX XIV Sonnets from 
Dante, Petrarch and Camoens,’ in transla- 
tion. : 

‘Science Sketches,’ by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, and 
‘The Method of Darwin,’ by Frank Cramer, 
are announced by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Pending the decision of the question whether 
support can be found for a complete edition of - 
the works of Théophile Gautier, including 
both his dramatic and artistic feuilletons in 
their entirety, his admirer, M. de Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul, offers to make a free gift to the 
publisher, on the realization of the enterprise, 
of the inedited correspondence of Gautier, 
collected by him from his youth upwards. 

A reprint of John Morley’s Life of Richard 
Cobden in two volumes (Macmillan) must be 
thought timely in the midst of our economic 
awakening, even if the tariff discussion be for 
the nonce in abeyance. The logical relation 
between protection and free silver can never 
be severed by the protectionist party getting 
on to a gold platform. The price of this work 
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has undergone the usual reduction. From 
the same firm we have received a fourth edi- 
tion of Charles Cowden Clarke’s winnowed 
* Riches of Chaucer,’ with its memoir to which 
much must be added from later researches ; 
and two further volumes in each of the charm- 
ing Dent series of translations—from Daudet, 
‘Thirty Years of Paris and My Literary Life,’ 
and ‘ Recollections of an Artist’; from Balzac, 
‘César Birotteau’ and ‘Modeste Mignon.’ 

In William T. Hornaday’s ‘The Man who 
became a Savage’ (Buffalo: The Peter Paul 
Book Co.) a man of means, in a New York 
city, thoroughly disgusted with a place 
‘* where the air is blue with aggravations and 
annoyances,” unwilling ‘‘to wear his life out 
fighting mean men, mean corporations, mean 
courts, and mean politics,” learns of some 
‘Shonest, moral savages” among the head- 
hunting Dyaks, and at once starts for Borneo. 
On the way ‘‘the absconder is held up” by 
typhoid fever in Montana, and is nursed to 
health by a much-abused woman, whose relish 
for society equals hisown. They fall in love, 
they marry, they go to Dohong, where they 
are well received, and, after helping to drive 
out liquor-traders and gold-hunters, are adopt- 
ed by the grateful natives. This sort of love 
story is interspersed with many thrilling ad- 
ventures, and some accounts of Dyak battles, 
of their head-houses and customs in general, 
tells of the’capture of the orang-utan, and 
makes a roundabout appeal for women’s 
rights, a novel temperance lecture, a depress- 
ing exhibit of lawless white men, and an alto- 
gether favorable picture of savages not yet 
spoiled by civilization. The author’s field, in 
his first venture into fiction, is somewhat out 
of the travelled routes. His purpose was not 
so much to do fine writing as to produce an 
interesting story ; in this he has succeeded. 

Dr. George Albert Boulenger’s ‘Catalogue 
of the Snakes in the British Museum (Natural 
History),’ completed by the third volume, isa 
most important contribution to ophiology. 
In most respects the work is very well done 
indeed. Besides the great additions to know- 
ledge by the author, his book furnishes a new 
point of departure in the study of the order, 
and prepares the way for advances by others 
that could not be made with a literature scat- 
tered over the pages of all sorts of publica- 
tions. The catalogue is descriptive; it recog- 
nizes 1,639 species of snakes. The arrange- 
ment is much improved, though a general cri- 
ticism to be urged applies to the amount of 
bunching together. The sea snakes and the 
cobras are put in the family of the most com- 
mon harmless species, and the rattlesnakes 
are made to belong to the same family as the 
vipers. Similar bunching is apparent in ge- 
nera, species, and varieties. Mainly the syno- 
nymy is drawn from descriptive publications. 
Those relating to anatomy, habits, etc., are 
ignored, as also all those in which the names 
are not accompanied by definitions, even 
though they refer to species previously de- 
scribed by competent and cited authorities; 
the amount which they in thesynonymy might 
add to knowledge of genetic affinities or of 
distribution being thus entirely disregarded. 
In consequence, there is confusion in regard 
to authorities, credit being given to later au- 
thors for what really was pointed out by the 
earlier, and a considerable number of the ge- 
nera will be renamed in attempts to restore 
prior designations. The omission ‘of many 
synonyms that had been defined is probably 
due to inadvertence. Such a work is necessa- 
rily an approximation; the present ranks 
among the best. 





An exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
painful history of witchcraft persecutions is 
Dr. Sigmund Riezler’s ‘ Geschichte der Hexen- 
prozesse in Bayern’ (Stuttgart: Cotta). Hither- 
to no adequate account of the origin and 
spread of this delusion and the prosecutions to 
which it gave rise in Bavaria has ever been 
written, so that Dr. Riezler may be justly re- 
garded as a pioneer in this special province of 
research. He calls attention to the inveteracy 
of these phenomena, and states that the authen- 
tic history of the Bavarian stock, comprising 
fourteen centuries, is, during nearly thirteen 
centuries of this period, pervaded and more or 
less conditioned by a belief in witchcraft, 
which had its source in old German paganism 
and was therefore treated at first by the 
Christian Church as mere superstition. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, however, witch- 
craft began to be regarded as a terrible reali- 
ty, in which the Church detected the direct 
agency of the devil, and thus laid the founda. 
tion for the fearful persecutions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries (1589-1631), 
so vividly described in the third chapter of 
the present work. The first effective reaction 
against prosecutions for witchcraftin Bavaria 
emanated from the jurists of Ingolstadt ; also 
the ‘ Theologia Scholastica’ of the Jesuit Tan- 
ner (published in the same city in 1626-27) con- 
tains as bold a protest against judicial torture 
and other perversions of justice in such trials 
as the prudent father perhaps dared to make. 
In the concluding chapter we have an account 
of the gradual disappearance of the delusion, 
leading to the abolition of judicial torture on 
July 7, 1806, and the publication of a new 
criminal code on October 1, 1813, in which 
heresy, witchcraft, and magic are not men- 
tioned. Intheappendix we have a full analy- 
sis of Hartlieb’s ‘Buch der Zauberei,’ written 
in 1456 and preserved in a Heidelberg codex, 
and the text of an ‘‘Interrogatoria” dated 
1622 and printed from a manuscript in the 
Munich archives. 

In a pamphlet of fifteen pages entitled ‘ Va- 
ter, Sohn und Fiirsprecher in der Babylo. 
nischen Gottesvorstellung,’ and just published 
by Hinrich in Leipzig, Dr. Heinrich Zimmern, 
Professor of Assyriology in the university of 
that city, makes a short, but exceedingly sug- 
gestive, contribution to the science of compa- 
rative religion. The Babylonian Trinity con- 
sisted of Ea the Father, Marduk the Son, and 
a fire-god bearing’ different names, Gibil, 
Girru, and Nusku, and performing the office 
of a paraclete. In the passages cited, Marduk 
serves as mediator between Ea and the human 
race, and is sent to heal men of their infirmi- 
ties and in one case to cast out seven devils. 
In tbe ceremonial of the Babylonian court, 
the function of intercessor between the sove- 
reign and his subjects was assigned to his old- 
est son, who graciously heard the requests of 
suppliants and laid them vefore the monarch. 
The same ceremonial was naturally assumed 
to be observed in the court of heaven, where 
God the Father could be approached by the 
children of men and made to listen to their 
petitions only through the mediation of his 
Son. 

Kiepert and Huelsen’s ‘Forme Urbis Rome 
Antique’ (Berlin: Reimer) contains three 
maps. The first is of the republican period, 
the second of the imperial, and each is on the 
scale of 1:10,000, half the scale employed by 
Canina. The third, on a much larger scale 
(1:2,500), covers the Palatine, the forums and 
their neighborhood in the imperial age. All 
three are entirely new maps, based upon the 
latest surveys and discoveries, Ancient re- 





mains are enteréd in black, modern streets 
and important buildings in red. The maps, a 
little over two feet square, are folded loosely 
in the cover of an accompanying volume, 
which contains, besides the preface and a 
bibliography, a most welcome Nomenclator 
Topographicus, compiled by Huelsem in 100 
pages. This does for Rome what Milch- 
hoefer’s Schriftquellen has done for Athens, 
It is a list of all the ancient buildings and the 
most important other monuments, together 
with references to the ancient authorities and 
to significant medieval and modern books in 
which they find mention. The names of the 
editors are a sufficient guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of this work, which from its conve- 
nient size and moderate price will take a place 
that Lanciani’s great map can never obtain. 

The important work which is being done by 
Mme. Th. Bentzon in making American life 
and American literature known to the French 
is continued in the last number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, in the form of a study of 
the work of Mary E. Wilkins. The best me- 
thod is chosen for giving the readers of the 
Revue some comprehension of Miss Wilkins’s 
artistic quality. One story is in the first in- 
stance translated entire, choice being happily 
made of ‘A New England Nun,’ and there 
follow sketches of other situations, and a 
fuller rendering of the outline of ‘ Pembroke,’ 
together with much keen and sympathetic 
criticism. Madame Blanc (to give her her 
rightful name) is fully alive to the difficulty 
of the task of making the New England tem- 
perament, and especially the New England 
abhorrence of a life of self-indulgence, intelli- 
gible to the French consciousness, but she is 
successful, here and elsewhere, so far as the 
difficulties of the task are not insuperable. 
Thecritic is herself not only a skilful novelist, 
but also an energetic worker in the movement 
for the reformation of French manners, of 
which Melchior de Vogiié, Paul Desjardins, 
and M. René Doumic are the chief leaders. 

A frank, though anonymous, writer in La 
Réforme Sociale gives a very gloomy view of 
the present condition and future prospects of 
the French Congo, a territory three times as 
large as France. Since 1884, the second year 
of the colony, the number of mercantile houses 
has increased from nine to fifteen, of whom 
seven only are French. There are four plant- 
ers, one being a Frenchman with capital; but 
the officials have multiplied sixfold, from 32 to 
187. The receipts from customs haverisen from 
$40,000 to $170,000, an increase due chiefly to 
the fact that the duties are three times as 
great as they were twelve years ago, though 
a rebate of 60 per cent. is allowed on importa- 
tions from France. Since 1890 the commer- 
cial development has been stationary, and is 
now apparently beginning to decline, a Dutch 
company being the only one conducting its 
business with a profit. The only persons bene- 
fited by the colony are the officials, the mis- 
sionaries and the blacks dependent upon them. 
The writer closes with the remark that it 
seems as if the European nations had been 
blinded by Providence in their mad rush to 
acquire in equatorial Africa territory which 
had no present or prospective value. 


—The September number of Harper’s Maga. 
zine meets a need of the moment by calling 
attention, through Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s 
article ‘‘ First in Peace,” to the qualities of 
character which, in the opinion of our fore- 
fathers, constituted a leader of the people. 
It clearly appears from this chapter of Wash- 
ington’s history that dignity and reserve of 
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manner were no obstacles to popular confi- 
dence and affection, ‘‘ a grave sincerity ” hav- 
ing characterized his bearing at all times. 
Fulsome congratulation of his fellow-country- 
men upon their greatness, real or imaginary, 
formed no part of his public utterances, which 
were marked rather by a determination to im- 
press upon them a sense of their peculiar dan- 
gers and mistakes. Wealth, with sound judg- 
ment and economy in the care of it, did not 
make him less a hero in the eyes of the plain 
people, his pleasure in the profitable and thrif- 
ty management of his estate having been pa- 
tent to all observers, and forming now a point 
on which Prof. Wilson dwells with picturesque 
and vivid detail. No time could be better 
than this for clearing up false conceptions of 
our national ideals, and for bringing out in 
their true proportion the full personality of 


the leaders with whose names our politicians’ 


still conjure. Mr. Theodore 8S. Woolsey has 
contrived, while dealing with so apparently 
remote a subject as old silver, to keep his pa- 
triotism in view by suggesting that the pro- 
ductions of silversmiths who emigrated to this 
country and ‘did as good work here as at 
home” should be at least as valuable and in- 
teresting to ourselves as any other. To give 
to old American-made plate, he goes on to 
suggest, an historical and commercial value, 
collections similar te those shown within the 
past fifteen years in Amsterdam, Carlsruhe, 
Budapest, and many European capitals must 
be exposed to examination in this country. 
From a third article, ‘‘A Summer among 
Cliff Dwellings,” may be drawn flattering 
proof that our western desert is not outdone 
by the so-called Old World in its capacity to 
fire imagination by the antiquity of its relics. 


—lIn the current Atlantic Prof. McMaster 
emphasizes his own dissent from the belief of 
the fathers that the people were not fit to be 
intrusted with the high duty of electing the 
President. His article, however, which begins 
at the point of time when the reader has been 
loath to break off in Prof. Wilson’s, leaves 
room for an opinion that the changes between 
the first elections and that of 1840, memorable 
for the introduction of ‘‘ all the paraphernalia 
still resorted to as a means of arousing the 
ignorant, the prejudiced, and the emotional 
voter,” have been of the nature of a revolu- 
tion as much as of an evolution. A further 
transfer of political power which has taken 
place since the time when the Constitution 
was still practically unamended by the action 
of successive political parties, is dealt with by 
Prof. Frederick J. Turner in an article on 
‘The Problem of the West.” The unpreju- 
diced temper in which this Western scholar 
treats of the questions of the now ruling sec- 
tion of the country gives another cause for re- 
gret that ‘‘the influence of the scholarly, 
thinking, philosophical class is not felt in 
American progress nearly as much as it ought 
to be.” For the faith of those who believe in 
the inherent capacity of democracies to work 
out their own salvation in the long run, there 
is ample encouragement to be found in Booker 
T. Washington’s ‘‘ Awakening of the Negro.” 
The school directors of most Northern towns 
might profit greatly by a careful considera- 
tion of the results of industrial training 
(joined with academic) in promoting ‘thrift, 
economy, and push” in certain portions of the 
“Black Belt of the South.” Fiction in this 
number, which includes part of a serial by 
Henry James, is represented by Miss Jewett, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Kate Chopin, and 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood—a fair indication 





of the proportion of creditable work in this 
line now done by women, inasmuch as the 
Atlantic eschews the story, short or long, 


which is lacking in literary merit. 


—The loss which all lovers of good qua- 
lity in current fiction have lately suffered is 
brought home to readers of Scribner’s by Prof. 
Brander Matthews’s sketch of the life and 
work of his friend and former collaborator H. 
C. Bunner. Mr. Bunner’s versatility, as edi- 
tor of Puck and as a maker of bound volumes, 
broadened the circle of those to whom he gave 
pleasure, while the sentiment with which, as 
Prof. Matthews points out, he clothed his na- 
tive city of New York, constantly gave to his 
prose and his verse an American color and 
tone of a sort that can ill bespared. The new 
National Portrait Gallery on the “ finest site 
in Europe” finds an efficient introducer to the 
public of the magazines in Cosmo Monkhouse, 
who does, with the aid of illustrations, as 
much, perhaps, as can be done by the unsatis- 
factory medium of words to show what has 
been added to the overflowing wealth of the 
sights of London by the better housing of 
scattered and hitherto partly inaccessible 
paintings. ‘Seng, Youth, and Sorrow,” by 
William Cranston Lawton, is a creditable ex- 
periment in metre, full of agreeable sugges- 
tions of poetic studies. Frederic Irland and 
Frank French supply two articles of the type, 
now almost indispensable to a magazine, 
which deals with open-air themes, and leans 
heavily on illustrations for support; one de- 
scribing ‘‘Sport in an Untouched American 
Wilderness,” the other making ‘Country 
Roads” its subject. August F. Jaccaci con- 
tinues the account of his rambles in the coun- 
try of Cervantes, while Vierge keeps up the 
vivacity and finish of his spirited illustra- 
tions. 


—Rival handiwork to that of this clever 
French draughtsman is to be found in the 
Century in the pictures by Joseph Pennell, 
who has chosen the south of Spain as the scene 
of asummer’s work. The element of human 
interest, so conspicuous in Vierge’s work, 
dwindles before the beauty of the architecture 
or the ‘‘almost exaggerated picturesqueness” 
of the landscape as seen and portrayed by Mr. 
Pennell. Mrs. Pennell, as usual, plays cicerone 
to her husband’s pencil, and keeps her accus- 
tomed balance between enthusiasm and com- 
mon sense. The results of thirty years of al- 
most continuous paleontological exploration 
are put before the reader in condensed form in 
Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn’s ‘ Prehistoric 
Quadrupeds of the Rockies.” The elaborate 
illustrations to this article are by Charles 
Knight, who, by aid of skull and skeleton, has 
attempted to reproduce for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History a pictorial idea of 
the living forms of ancient beasts over whose 
graves about three miles of rock has been ly- 
ing vertically for more than a million of 
years. In another paper an Arizona miner 
briefly rehearses his adventures in the gold- 
fields of Guiana, and casts his vote in favor of 
the stringent enforcement of the British colo- 
nial laws, as preferable to the rule of chance. 
But the more noticeable portion of the num- 
ber consists of serials, upon one of which at 
least, ‘‘ Sir George Tressady,” all eyes are ex- 
pectantly turned. 


—Mr. Oscar Browning, the editor of Lord 
Gower’s dispatches from Paris during the 
early years of the Revolution, has given, in 
the August Cosmopolis, an analysis of certain 
documents which will, if authentic, ‘‘ make it 





necessary to rewrite the tragedy of the Reign 
of Terror.” They are one part of the Drop- 
more papers, and belong to the fourteenth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. They consist of twenty-eight bul- 
letins, and purport to be an account of the 
proceedings of the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty written day by day by one of its secre- 
taries, an ardent royalist, and transmitted to 
the British Government through Francis 
Drake, the English Resident at Genoa. Mr. 
Browning evidently does not regard the pa- 
pers as above suspicion, but to any one fa- 
miliar with the history of the Great Commit- 
tee it seems surprising that he should have 
deemed an extended account of them neces- 
sary until their character had been carefully 
determined. On their face they contradict 
much that has already been established on 
the best historical evidence; and, among 
other things, represent the committee as more 
reckless and ferocious than the Septembri- 
seurs. They reveal Sieyés, who was “ content 
during the Terror with the simple glory of 
living,” in the réle of one of the most energetic 
and bloodthirsty of all. Fortunately, through 
the editorial skill of the French historian F. 
A. Aulard, the acts of the Committee are 
now in course of publication, the ninth vol- 
ume, which recently appeared, carrying the 
records well into the winter of 1793-1794. These 
records show, to take one example, not only 
that the Committee did not plan the famous 
scene of the 7th of November, as Mr. Brown- 
ing’s documents assert, but that the members 
took the lead in repressing the anti-Christian 
crusade. Truly, if Pitt expended much ‘Eng- 
lish gold upon documents of this sort, he was 
not a thrifty statesman. 


—Prof. E. B. Tylor has in the Nineteenth 
Century for July an article on the Matriarchal 
Family System, which, like everything he 
writes, is valuable. He thinks that Wester- 
marck’s inquiry (in his ‘History of Human 
Marriage’) tends to prove that the ground- 
work of the human family is, in accordance 
with the older view, patriarchal. If it is 
true, as naturalists and hunters tell us, that a 
sort of family life, lasting, for the sake of the 
young, beyond a single pairing season, exists 
among the higher manlike apes, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the family is an 
instinctive and not an artificial institution. 
If the male gorilla keeps watch and ward over 
his progeny, it is difficult to avoid seeing 
in him the antetype of the ‘“ house-father” 
and patriarch. What, then, are we to say of 
the rival theory, that the patriarchal family 
is a late institution—that, in the real pri- 
mitive family, descent was traced from the 
mother ? According to the matriarchal theory, 
the early condition of mankind was ‘“ pro- 
miscuity.” There was neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage; instead of organized so- 
ciety there wasa horde. Paternity being im- 
possible to establish, descent was traced on 
the mother’s, or “safe,” side. What are we 
to do with all the evidence relating to very 
primitive races still extant, who reckon 
descent, not as we do, but on the female side? 


—Prof. Tylor’s answer to these questions 
is, that the essential point in the maternal 
system, where it exists (as among the Pueblo 
Indians, visited by him in 1884), is that the 
wife remains in her own family. The hus- 
band may live with her, or live elsewhere 
than in the wife’s house, but in any case the 
family is the wife’s, the power is lodged in 
the hands of her brothers and uncles, and the 
husband cannot be the ‘head of the house.” 
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Under the patriarchal system, the Sabine 
women are carried off by force; young 
Lochinvar secures Lis bride in the same man- 
ner; under the maternal system families keep 
their married daughters. The system is also, 
confessedly, connected with that of exogamy, 
by. which a people is divided into intermarry- 
ing classes or clans, no man or woman being 
permitted to marry within his or her own; 
but while maternal peoples are exogamous, 
exogamous peoples may be either paternal or 
maternal, Exogamic rules are certainly not 
contrived to prevent all marriage between 
kinsfolk, because they take account of only 
one line of descent, prohibiting the remotest 
cousins on the mother’s side, but allowing the 
nearest on the father’s, or vice versa. Prof. 
Tylor’s conclusion from these facts is that 
the object of exogamy is not moral, but po- 
litical; the purpose of intermarriage being to 
bind together in peace and alliance clans 
which might be otherwise hostile. The same 
cause which leads to exogamy will lead to 
the maternal system, but it is an artificial 
system, introduced as a substitute for and in 
opposition to the natural paternal system. 
Whenever the social pressure is removed, the 
maternalized husband will emancipate him- 
self from his inferior position, and the ten- 
dency will be towards a universal paternal- 
ism, both in family life and in the system of 
descent such as generally exists throughout 
the world to-day. Falling in with a party of 
Ojibwas, Prof. Tylor asked a girl what was 
her totem, to which she replied that she was a 
Beaver. ‘‘‘ Then,’ I said, ‘your mother was a 
Beaver’; but her reply was, ‘No, it was my 
father.’ They all seemed as much surprised 
at being thought to count clanship on the 
mother’s side as I was to find that the cus- 
toms of their forefathers had become strange 
to them.” 


—M. Victor Turquan publishes in the Revue 
Bleue of August 15 a curious study entitled 
‘*La Statisque aux Salons,” in which he enu- 
merates the works which have been exhibited 
at the Palais de l'Industrie and at the Champ- 
de-Mars, together with the artists who have 
produced them, classified by sex, civil condi- 
tion, nationality, and, in the case of those of 
French birth, by their native department. 
The Salon of 1896 was the one hundred and 
twenty-second in order. This does not mean 
that the Salon is only a hundred and twenty- 
two years old, for its exhibitions have not al- 
ways been annual. There were ten Salons un- 
der Louis XIV., twenty-six under Louis XV., 
nine under Louis XVI., nine under the First 
Republic, five under the First Empire, six un- 
der the Restoration, sixteen under Louis Phi- 
lippe, four under the Second Republic, thir- 
teen under the Second Empire, and twenty- 
four under the Third Republic. The Salons 
were quite as irregular in other respects as 
they were in their chronology. There are sur- 
prising differences, for example, in the num- 
ber of works shown. To take the records of 
this century only, the exhibition of the year 
1800 included only 275 numbers. This figure 
increased gradually until it became 1,210 at the 
end of the first decade. Then it fel] off for 
a while until the year 1817; since that date it 
has steadily increased, until at the present 
time the number of works offered each year is 
about 9,000. The number accepted and shown 
anoually varies naturally as the severity of 
the jury varies. Under the reign of Napoleon 
III. the number of works shown averaged 
about 8,000. In the year 1872, 4,367 were 
offered, of which 2,067 were received, [n 





1875, 7,345 were offered and 3,862 received. 
In 1880, when the jury was extraordinarily 
yielding, 9,254 works were offered, of which 
no less than 7,327 were shown. In 1891, how- 
ever, the pendulum had swung to the other 
extreme, and out of 8,181 works presented 
only 3,660 were received. This severity has 
not been kept up, and in the present year 4,879 
works were exhibited, being almost exactly 
half of those presented. 


—This year, too, showed at the Champs- 
Elysées the work of 1,517 painters, of whom 
339, or more than a fifth, were foreigners. In 
the 197 women included in this number 67 
were foreigners, or one in three. Among the 
women painters there were twice as many 
spinsters as there were wives and widows. 
The United States stands first in numbers on 
the list of nations to which the foreign paint- 
ers belong. We furnish 65 of them ; the Bri- 
tish Isles 60, Russia 24, Spain 27, and so on. 
Almost all countries are represented at the 
Salon except those of the yellow race. M. 
Turquan furnishes a map of France shaded so 
as to show graphically the relative fertility in 
the production of artists of different parts of 
the country. The most favored’ regions are 
the valley of the Seine, Marseilles and its 
neighborhood, Toulouse, and Bordeaux. Mor- 
bihan, Landes, Gers, a half-dozen central de- 
partments, Savoy, Basses-Alpes, and Corsica 
are the most barren. The northern half of 
France is, much more than the southern, pro- 
ductive of artists, and of this the valley of the 
Seine is by far the most fertile part—the hor- 
tus inclusus of the Muse. 





THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
By M. P. Follett. With an introduction by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1896. 

THE Speakership of to-day is a product of our 

legislative circumstances and conditions. This 

office, without a prescribed term, and almost 
without a prescribed power, which is merely 


mentioned in the Constitution and hardly. 


mentioned in the statutes, and is filled by 
one of the houses of Congress without the co- 
operation of the other or the approval of the 
President, has become, in the opinion of many 
wise observers, the most powerful position in 
the Government. At the same time, at the 
other end of the Capitol, isan officer presiding 
over the higher branch of the national legisla- 
ture, who is of higher rank, who is chosen by 


the people of the United States, whose term of. 


office is prescribed by the Constitution, yet 
whose Office is also regarded by many wise ob- 
servers as the most powerless in the country. 

The legislative circumstances and conditions 
which have produced this result are these : 
During the present century the business ma- 
nagement of the House of Commons has gra- 
dually and practically become vested in a 
‘* steering committee,” as it would be called in 
Congress, popularly known as the Ministry. 
This committee determines, with some excep- 
tions, what business shall be brought before the 
House, and what shall not be. It is true that 
the Ministry is not termed a committee, and 
that it is not formally appointed by the House, 
and that its members perform executive du- 
ties; nevertheless it manages the business of 
the House, and, if it becomes incapable of 
maintaining that management, the House 
discharges it and incidentally turns its mem- 
bers out of their executive offices, and obtains 





@ new committee of management, a new 
ministry. The Constitution of the United 
States did not provide for legislative man- 
agement. It was supposed that each of the 
houses could take care of itself. In the Senate 
this is still done, and in the House it continued 
to be done so long as the House continued 
to be a self-manageable, compact body. But 
as the House grew larger and was composed 
more and more of undisciplined and inexpe- 
rienced material, management became more 
and more necessary; and this management 
gradually but ever increasingly was assumed 
by the one man who possessed a semblance of 
authority over the House. Only two powers 
were intrusted to the Speaker—the power to 
recognize members or not recognize them, and 
the power to appoint committees. But these 
two powers may be likened to two grains of 
mustard seed planted in ahotbed. From them 
has sprung, and out of them has grown, all 
the overshadowing authority, positive and 
negative, which is wielded by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The story of 
this extraordinary growth is told in the book 
which we are now reviewing. 

The explanation of this book, the reasons 
why it came to be, the lines upon which it 
proceeds, and the methods by which it has 
been wrought, are best told by a few sentences 
in Prof. Hart’s introduction and the author’s 
preface: 


‘“‘This book,” says Prof. Hart, ‘‘ represents 
the strenuous labor of a well equipped investi- 

tor for more than half of each year during 
our successive years. Whatever may be 
done by diligent search into the records, by 
visits to Washington, by conferences with ex- 
Speakers, and by a com m of all her 
varied material, has been done by the author. 
‘ . Miss Follett has made her own dis- 
coveries, arranged her own material, and ex- 
pressed her own results in her own words, 
subject only to criticism and suggestion.” 

‘*To Prof. Hart,” says Miss Follett, ‘under 
whose direction this work has been prepared 
in the Radcliffe College Seminary of Ameri- 
can History and Institutions, I am under the 
deepest obligation for advice, for valuable 
criticism, and for constant interest; without 
his continued help, and without the stimulus 
of frequent discussion with him, this study 
would never have been completed.” 


In saying this, we have no doubt that Miss 
Follett speaks as truly as modestly—that is, 
that she states her case with scientific accu- 
racy. It is always reassuring to reader or 
critic when he finds that an author under- 
stands his own limitations; for that indicates 
hopefully that the author comprehended the 
details of his work ere he welded them to- 
gether and set them before the public in the 
form of a book. Many people will admit that 
this is a remarkable book for a young author; 
many more people will admit that it is a re- 
markable book for a young lady; but when 
we read what may be called the practical 
part of the book, the multifarious instrumen- 
talities of the Speaker’s power, the things 
which he does, the things which he refrains 
from doing, the reasons upon which he acts 
and the influences which restrain him from 
acting, and view init, clearly, the complexities 
of that tumultuous parliamentary body which 
weknow sometimes asthe ‘‘ bear garden” and 
sometimes as the House of Representatives, 
we are tempted to go farther and say that it 
is a remarkable book to have been written by 
any other person than a member of Congress 
—by a member having much experience, stu- 
dious habits, commendable industry, and en- 
dowed with unusual powers of analysis and 
generalization. Miss Follett, we are inform- 
ed, is a daughter of ‘‘good old New England 
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stock,” a graduate of Radcliffe, and a student 
of history in other institutions. 

Having said this much of the author, we 
shall now speak of the book precisely as if it 
had been written by any other person. It 
consists of eleven chapters, which may be as- 
signed to five parts. First, we have the his- 
tory and growth of the Speakership—the first 
appearance of a Speaker in the House of 
Commons, the English Speaker, the Colonial 
Speaker, the Continental Speaker, and so on 
to the Speakership of the Constitution. Sec- 
ond comes the choice of the Speaker, the pro- 
cess of selecting him, the method of electing 
him, the troubles of contested elections, and 
the great contested election instances of 1839, 
1849, 1855, and 1859. Third, we have the most 
attractive portion of the book, ‘‘The Personal 
Element in the Speakership” ; the early Speak- 
ers; the eminent Speakers; the Speakers in 
whose hands the powers of the Speakership 
have been expanded or abused—Clay, Polk, 
Winthrop, Banks, Pennington, Blaine, Keifer, 
etc. Fourth, we have the most useful portion 
of the book, to which seven of its eleven chap- 
ters are given, the powers and prerogatives of 
the Speaker. It is this portion of the book 
which is a valuable contribution to studies of 
Constitutional law, and the study of a vital 
subject. It should be read by every thought- 
ful citizen. Finally there comes ‘‘ The Speak- 
er’s Place in our Political System,” or, rath- 
er, the controlling influence of the developed 
Speakership as it now exists upon the law- 
making power, and the part it plays in direct- 
ing or thwarting the political purposes of the 
country. 

It is evident that the author has kept a tight 
rein upon herself with the intent of scrupu- 
lously keeping in the proper road of one who 
journeys through the regions of constitutional 
history; but there is one part of her work in 
which, we think, she might well have allowed 
herself more rein—we mean the part in which 
@ young author is expected to err in the op- 
posite extreme, the dramatic part. By dra- 
matic part we of course do not refer to the 
screechings and howlings and all the crudi- 
ties and absurdities which biennially demon- 
strate how much infantile material there is in 
the House of Representatives. The dramatic 
element plays no unimportant part in the 
affairs of men; and there have been times 
when the election of the Speaker was a matter 
of supreme national importance and the event 
one of truly dramatic interest. Miss Follett 
sketches in a dozen pages, clearly but too 
briefly, ‘‘ the four gréat crises in the choice of 
Speaker, in 1839, 1849, 1855, and 1859.” The 
most important of these was the election of 
Banks in 1855, or rather in 1856, for the con- 
test lasted more than two months, and in a 
community quivering in the excitement of dis- 
tractions which were soon to plunge the coun- 
try into civilwar. If any parliamentary con- 
flict was ever entitled to full historical treat- 
ment, including the dramatic, it was this 
election of the Speaker in 1856, and if there is 
any book in which one might reasonably ex- 
pect to find it, it is in this book devoted exclu- 
sively to the Speaker of the House. Miss 
Follett gives four pages to it, and depicts 
the political situation clearly ; but she does 
not tell us of the counter attack on Banks 
which came perilously near to defeating 
his election—the attack founded on the once 
famous phrase which he used in a speech 
out of Congress, that he would, if neces- 
sary, ‘‘let the Union slide.” Neither does 
she tell us of the technical objection which 
was raised to his election on the 138d ballot ; 





nor of the handsome conduct of his leading 
opponent, Gov. Aiken of South Carolina, who 
rose and conceded the election of the member 
from Massachusetts, and requested permission 
of the House to escort him to the chair. This 
portion of the book will bear amplifying, and 
amplification will make it more interesting to 
the general reader, and will preserve some 
bits of history which should not be lost. 

In this connection, too, it may be noted that 
Miss Follett’s mind is so stored with the facts 
and incidents of our legislative history, and 
her intercourse with historical scholars like 
Prof. Hart has been so frequent and familiar, 
that she has come to overestimate the know- 
ledge, or at least the memory, of ordinary 
readers. We do not recall a page in the book 
for which we would recommend condensation 
—a rare virtue, indeed, in books of the pres- 
ent day—but there are many pages which 
would be the better for amplification. The 
reader of history in a busy world needs to 
know what the writer is writing about with- 
out stopping to cogitate and recall. What, 
for instance, will the reader who is not fresh 
from Adams’s ‘Administration of Jefferson’ 
make of the following paragraph (p. 322) on 
the first reading of it? 


‘*An extreme illustration of executive in- 
fluence was Jefferson’s plan for breaking up 
Randolph's coterie in order to stop their 
steady opposition. An attempt was made to 
awe Monroe ; Nicholson, Randolph’s strongest 
supporter, was made Judge of the Maryland 
Circuit. ‘The Speaker remained to be dealt 
with,’ continues Mr. Adams in his ac- 
count of this incident; ‘to buy him was 
out of the questioh; to crush him was onl 
a last resort; no other resource was left 
than to coax him. ‘‘Some enemy, whom we 
know not, is sowing tares between us,” 
wrote the President to the Speaker, at 
the moment when he was warning Monroe, 
and lifting Nicholson to the bench. ‘ Be- 
tween you and myself nothing but oppor- 
tunities of explanation can be necessary to 
defeat these endeavors. At least, on my part, 
my confidence in you is so unqualified that no- 
thing further is necessary for my satisfac- 
tion.”’ Jefferson’s tactics were successful. 
He infused his own ideas into the House, got 
rid of the most rebellious spirits, triumphed 
over the Speaker, and successfully dominated 
Congress.” 


On the subject of the quorum, Miss Follett 
deflects from her plain historic road and takes 
part in what must still be regarded as an un- 
settled and recurring political controversy. 
Her views and opinions and reasons, more- 
over, are but a reflex of those of Speaker 
Reed. A partisan argument is pardonable if 
there be somebody at hand ready to answer 
it. Miss Follett’s is not a partisan argument; 
but her book is one which lays down princi- 
ples intended not merely for the last Congress, 
or the next Congress, or the present condition 
of things, but apparently for all time. Such 
a book, if it would be philosophical, must, on 
a controverted question, fully present both 
sides. It is not enough for it to state objec- 
tions merely to bowl them down. It must go 
deep—deeper than the disputants—and treat 
the subject in a truly comprehensive way. 
Miss Follett, like Mr. Reed, goes no deeper 
than the facts upon the surface—that there 
are members present who do not vote, and 
without their votes there is no quorum, and 
without a quorum nothing can be done. 
Thereupon, like Mr. Reed, she concludes that 
the way to have a quorum is to count it. Po- 
litical expedients which are good enough for 
a strong, determined, partisan presiding offi- 
cer are not good enough for a philosophical] 
writer, whose business, if he take up the 
problem at all, is to go to the bottom of it and 


. 





fully discuss it and thoroughly solve it. Here, 
one side perceives an evil, the absence of a 
quorum, and the other side perceives an evil, 
the danger of allowing one person on his mere 
inspection of the House to declare a quorum 
present; but behind these lies a third and 
greater evil which both sides may perceive, 
and should perceive, and some day will per- 
ceive—an evil which the philosophical writer 
certainly should perceive—viz., that this 
‘*counting a quorum” means minority legis- 
lation—the artificial enactment of a law by 
perhaps one-third of the House plus one vote, 
when nearly two-thirds of the House may be 
opposed to it. 

Miss Follett apparently regards the refusal 
of a member to vote and make a quorum and 
a dilatory motion as one and the same thing— 
as obstruction—the obstruction of national 
legislation by the perverse conduct of the indi- 
vidual member. She cites ‘ one of the oldest 
rules of the House” as the moral and legal 
authority which governs the case, and says 
that every member is “under strong moral 
obligation to obey the rules requiring him to 
vote,” and that ‘‘ his acceptance of his trust, 
and especially his oath of office, make it in- 
cumbent upon him to discharge the duty of 
voting, or at least to help to make up that 
number by which alone business can be 
accomplished.” But there is an immense 
moral difference between the member who 
sits still and holds his tongue and simply re- 
frains from helping the minority of the House 
to impose their will on the country in the 
form of a statute, and the member who forces 
himself upon the House, consumes its time, 
and, by his positive action, obstructs its busi- 
ness and thwartsthe will of the majority. The 
difference is that the one is trying to main- 
tain and the other is seeking to overthrow the 
principle that in this country the majority 
must govern; or, stated differently, the one 
member is merely not helping the minority to 
govern, and the other is preventing the ma- 
jority from governing. Itis true that mem- 
bers should attend the sittings of the House 
and assist in the transaction of its business, ° 
and should not evade the responsibility of vot- 
ing. These, speaking in a general way, are 
their duties. It is also true that the Constitu- 
tion makes a majority of the House a quorum, 
and allows the majority of a quorum to pass 
a bill, and that in ordinary matters of legisla- 
tion this is a convenience. But does this mean 
that a minority of the House, when it chances 
to be the majority of a quorum, may seize its 
opportunity and pass a measure of great mag- 
nitude, and at the same time compel those who 
are opposed to the measure to help enact it 
into a law? In such tactics the less said about 
‘** moral obligation,” the better. If the majo- 
rity of the House think that a bill should be 
passed, it is their duty to be there and pass it. 
But should an upright, conscientious man, 
against his inmost convictions, be compelled 
by a rule of the House to assist in enacting a 
statute which he deems to be unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, or prejudicial to the general wel- 
fare? And is not the obligation imposed by 
such a rule in such a condition of things a very 
artificial ‘‘ moral obligation ”—one which must 
count for very little against the higher obli- 
gation which requires the legislator to legis- 
late for what he deems the good of the coun- 
try? And what matters it whether a man 
votes ‘‘aye” or ‘“‘nay” so long as his vote will 
pass the bill? 

It does not seem to be observed that there 
are, indeed, two classes of legislative matters, 
the ordinary, in which there is no moral or 
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political question involved, and the extraordi- 
nary or political, in which the whole country 
is interested (as the “‘salary-grab”), or upon, 
which the whole country is divided (as a tariff 
bill). In the former, public convenience re- 
quires that the majority of the quorum may 
legislate. In the latter, public convenience is 
a secondary and trivial consideration. Public 
honesty and political responsibility are not to 
be frittered away by rules of the House. 
What would have been thought of the moral 
obligation of a member who, by keeping silent, 
could have defeated the ‘‘salary-grab,” and 
by voting ‘‘nay” could have passed it? In 
this country it is the majority which rules, 
and the majority must be held to its political 
responsibility. If a new political policy can- 
not be established by a political majority, it 
must wait. Obstructing the action of the ma- 
jority is one thing; relieving them from re- 
sponsibility is another. 

Starting from the premises of ‘‘ the absolute 
necessity that some one must assure to the 
House the opportunity for the proper dis- 
charge of its functions,” and of the need of 
leadership and ‘‘ the lack of leadership” in the 
House, Miss Follett reaches the conclusions that 
‘*the Speaker’s power is necessary and salu- 
tary”; that ‘‘he was never intended to bea 
moderator”; that ‘the is the only visible 
means of escape from a legislative chaos,” and 
that ‘‘it is to the interest of good government 
that the Speaker exercise the responsibility 
which has gradually come upon him.” We 
deplore this, or rather we deplore that the 
premises do not cover the whole case, and that 
the conclusions stop where they do; for our 
author reasons with such strength and clear- 
ness, and fortifies her position with so many 
illustrative facts, that a large part of her 
readers will accept her statements as the 
whole of the case and her conclusions as the 
end of the whole matter. Even so good a 
constitutional scholar and so clear a thinker 
as Prof. Hart says: “I am convinced by it 
that the Speaker’s present status is a natural, 
normal, and inevitable development of our 
system of government, and promises good 
and not evil.” These views may be sound for 
to-day and to-morrow—for this Congress and 
the next—but they are assuredly short-sight- 
ed. Moreover, the ability with which they 
are presented serves to veil the dangers and 
evils of the system from the growing intelli- 
gence of the country. 

What is that system? Miss Follett accu- 
rately defines it: The House of Representa- 
tives ‘‘is no longer the legislative power” ; 
“itis not even the maker of the legislative 
power ; it is but the maker of the real maker, 
the Speaker.” The legislative work of the 
House is done, not by the House, but by fifty- 
two little star-chambers termed “standing 
committees.” They sit in secret; they keep 
no record of their proceedings ; nothing can be 
considered which they do not bring before 
the House; they report what they choose; 
they withhold what they choose; they are 
appointed by the Speaker; his power to 
appoint ‘is an absolute power” ; and he can 
‘constitute the committees so that he may to 
a great extent procure or prevent what legis. 
lation he wishes.” Finally, the Speaker can 
recognize whom he will, and can refuse to 
recognize whom he will. Hecan “practically 
take away the representation of a district.” 
‘* Cases are not wanting where members have 
sat through two years of service without ever 
being permitted to ‘catch the Speaker’s eye.’ ” 
Who is this national dictator? A man select- 
ed and chosen by the 357th part of the people 





of the United States. Well does Miss Follett 
say: ‘‘ His status as the leader of the House of 
Representatives should be looked squarely in 
the face” ; and his position is now ‘‘the pos- 
session of such important prerogatives with- 
out definite responsibility.” 

Under the head of ‘‘omissions” we must 
express a regret that Miss Follett has not 
added a chapter on the business methods of 
the House of Commons. Her work is entitled 
‘*The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives,” but it might with equal propriety be 
entitled ‘‘The Way Congress Does Business.” 
A clear statement of the modern methods by 
which the House of Commons does business 
would, in connection with her other work, 
form an invaluable lesson for her countrymen 
at this time and upon this subject. She al- 
ludes to Parliamentary proceedings and the 
control of the Ministry; but she does not tell 
us how the legislative time is apportioned be- 
tween the majority and minority; nor how it 
is divided between the Government and the 
members; nor how the right of recognition is 
distributed without favor among individual 
members by lot. She alludes to the selection 
of the committees by a com? ittee; but she 
does not point out that these committees are 
composed of members as absolutely impartial 
as jurymen; that the committees sit with open 
doors; that they keep a record of all that is 
said and done, and that that record is pub- 
lished daily for the information of the House. 
She extols the control of the Premier over 
the business of Parliament, and, most wisely, 
his responsibility for what is done and for 
what is not done; but she does not delineate 
how his authority is regulated and limited; 
how he must daily apprise every member of 
every motion or resolution or bill or amend 
ment whieh he will bring before the House; 
how he must yield part of his authority to the 
Opposition, and part of it to the individual 
member, and how he and the Opposition and 
the youngest member stand, when on the floor 
of the House, upon an equal footing before the 
higher authority of an impartial Speaker. Of 
our new American Premier she forcibly says: 
“He at one moment decides what business 
shall come before the House; at the neat, ap- 
points the man who shall guide the House dur- 
ing its deliberation upon that business; then 
may himself take a responsible part in the 
affair—managing it, debating, and voting upon 
it—and, finally, he decides questions of order 
which have arisen from this very matter.” 
Assuredly this is Premiership run mad. Miss 
Follett has shown herself to be admirably 
qualified to analyze and depict the procedure 
of English legislation and show the American 
citizen that the British Premier does not and 
cannot exercise the unlimited and inconsistent 
powers of the American Speaker, and that 


there would be a revolution if he did. Let us" 


hope that a future edition of her work will 
give us this much-needed lesson. 








MORE FICTION, 
An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo. 
Chicago: Way & Williams. 
A Mountain Woman. By Elia W. Peattie. 
Chicago: Way & Williams. 
Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. By H. C. 
Bunner. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HITHERTO we have regarded the introduction 
of an unknown novelist by one of established 
reputation as the expression of a kindly desire 
to give the struggling confrére a good send- 
off, to induce the public to buy his book and 





afterwards to read it. In his introduction to 
‘An Odd Situation,’ Sir Walter Besant con- 
vinces us that this view of the matter is nar- 
row, if not quite wrong, and shows that the 
literary introducer is under no obligation to 
confine his attention either to the person or 
the thing ostensibly to be introduced. On the 
contrary, he may detach himself from the sup- 
posed subject of discourse and free his brain 
of whatever burning thoughts happen at the 
moment to be demanding utterance. When 
Sir Walter Besant undertook te introduce Mr, 
Stanley Waterloo and his work, the pressure 
of accumulated information about the city of 
Chicago was apparently more than he could 
bear. He was feeling that the ignorance of 
the British public about Chicago was intolera- 
ble and must be enlightened, no matter under 
what pretext or at whose expense. So he pro- 
ceeded to write an historical sketch uniting 
the Chicago of sixty years ago, “a kind of 
barbican, or advanced post, against the red 
Indians,” with the Chicago of last April, 
which, we infer from his description, was 
then a kind of Athens, or last defence of re- 
finement and cultivation against barbarians of 
whatevercolor. His appreciation of the great- 
ness of Chicago is really very affecting, and, 
‘“‘iven” all the facilities and capacities which 
he says must be ‘‘ given,” we see no reason for 
dissenting from his reflection that ‘‘it would 
be strange indeed if there did not come out of 
all this a growth of literature worthy of join- 
ing the literature of Shakspere, Milton,” etc. 
Probably no deprecating protest will be 
heard except, perhaps, from Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo, who may feel that his story will be 
judged asan illustration of the progress already 
made by Chicago towards a juncture with the 
great English literature. One cannot help 
sympathizing with the unfortunate gentleman 
for having been used as a milestone, for there 
is nothing in his work to suggest a vanity so 
complacent as to claim, or an ambition so 
vaulting as to covet, such distinction. The 
story is written in the first person, and the 
narrator frequently regrets that he has not 
the skill to make it as interesting in the telling 
as it was inthe living. “Theregret will be per- 
fectly comprehensible to most readers and un- 
grudgingly approved by all. The characters 
are plain farmers—very plain, indeed—slow 
in talk, sober in reflection, very genuinely un- 
interesting. The incidents, chiefly relating 
to the annoyance inflicted on those farmers 
whose lands lie partly in the United States 
and partly in Canada, are not exciting. A 
gift of humor might have saved the tale, but 
Mr. Stanley Waterloo of Chicago lacks that 
as completely as the gift of narrative. Sir 
Walter Besant, having arrived at his author 
in the last paragraph of the introduction, says 
cautiously that it is not his business to speak 
in commendation of the book. There we dif- 
fer with him without apology, and say that, 
in the premises, it is rather more his business 
than to ‘“‘boom” Chicago or any literary 
group or publishers therein. If he could not 
praise Mr. Waterloo, he should have let him 
alone and confided his precious impressions to 
a railway bill or other advertising medium. 
Such shabby treatment of an author by an 
introducer is, we believe, unparalleled, for it 
is equivalent to announcing that there is no- 
thing in the book to praise, and is therefore 
grossly unjust to Mr. Waterloo. Few authors 
have a finer or juster sentiment for nature, 
and very few are so modest, serious, and sin- 
cere. Moreover, he is instructive, having gone 
rather deeply into the effect of perpetual fried 
pork and pie on the body and mind of the 
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American rustic. His conclusions on this vital 
issue are admirably acute. Equally just, and 
supported by neat little parallel columns of 
statistics, are his reflections on the absurdity 
and positive harmfulness of the invisible cus- 
toms line between the United States and Ca- 
nada. Canada appears to be the chief suffer- 
er, and the political argument tends to indi- 
cate her folly in preserving allegiance to the 
Empire. Putting one thing together with an- 
other, we have a suspicion that the loyal Bri- 
tish novelist may not have read the book he 
introduces. 

The transportation of a magnificent primi- 
tive female, a daughter of nature, from a 
mountain fastness or isle of the ocean to a 
giddy centre of fashion is a favorite opera- 
tion in fiction. Long ago Mr. Black perform- 
ed it successfully in ‘A Princess of Thule,’ 
and recently Mr. Meredith has done it vigor- 
ously and volubly. As a matter of fact, no 
woman ever inspired the same sort of senti- 
ment as a mountain or a cataract—an ab- 
stract, impersonal sentiment exclusive of 
sympathy ; and the sight of one whose appear- 
ance actually did suggest such objects would 
probably inspire more dismay than admira- 
tion. Against the few successes in humaniz. 
ing a dryad, nymph, or mermaid may be 
scored innumerable failures, and of these 
none more complete than ‘‘A Mountain Wo- 
man,” the first of a volume of short stories by 
Elia W. Peattie. This author has not shown 
discrimination in giving the first place to the 
stolid, enigmatical lady, described by an ar- 
dent lover as a ‘‘remnant left over from the 
heroic ages.” All the subsequent tales, some 
soberly realistic and some pleasingly fantas- 
tic, are infinitely better, both in idea and in 
treatment. ‘Jim Lacy’s Waterloo” is an 
impressive sketch of the trials that encompass 
the farmer in Nebraska, and the horrors of 
loneliness and thankless labor that frequently 
drive mad the farmer’s wife. It is easy to see 
why a man with Lacy’s strong passions and 
limited intelligence should fall on the Govern- 
ment and Eastern capitalists as responsible for 
untimely drought, the casual cyclone, dear 
transportation, and low prices. He must vent 
his bitter disappointment on something tangi- 
ble, or curse God and die. His raving about 
the relation between fiat money and univer- 
sal prosperity is just as much like argument 
as is the familiar declamation of the profes- 
sional Populist orator. The assumption is 
false and the words are foolish, but in Lacy’s 
case, as in many others, the facts behind are 
tragic. The remaining stories of the volume 
have a pathetic strain, with enough lightness 
to mitigate the hopelessness of “ Lacy’s Wa- 
terloo.” 

Mr. Bunner’s last volume, entitled ‘Jersey 
Street and Jersey Lane,’ includes reminis- 
cences of the New York of his boyhood, 
sketches of life seen from his office window, 
and some incidents of suburban life, trivial in 
themselves, but of absorbing interest to the 
participators. The work, with its casual nar- 
rative and accompanying serious or humorous 
reflection, is that of an essayist—work in 
which Mr. Bunner was not so perfectly at 
home as in verse or fiction. It is all pleasant 
and smooth and supremely tolerant, but there 
is something lacking, and we think that some- 
thing is contr®l of his subject and spontaneity, 
both characteristic qualities of most of his 
work. Insome of the sketches the matter is 
a little thin ; only a very accomplished essay- 
ist could use it effectively without seeming to 
strain points and to be finding the affair 
rather tiresome. In others, noticeably ‘‘ The 





Bowery and Bohemia,” there is a surplus of 
matter, and here we find a failure of synthesis 
and concentration. The knowledge and the 
feeling for a great picture of New York’s 
most famous highway are both evident, but 
the composition is capricious and scrappy, the 
impression is tantalizingly incomplete, and the 
reader feels that the Bowery has just missed a 
chance of assured immortality. 








Proportional Representation. By John R. 
Commons. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

Mr. Commons gives a fair account of the ori- 

gin, progress, and present condition of the 

movement for minority or proportional repre- 
sentation, now nearly forty years before the 
public. The conclusions which the story 
seems to establish are, first, that there is no 
great difficulty in making a proportional sys- 
tem work so as to produce a legislative body 
in which the numerical relations between the 
parties will reflect pretty accurately those in 
the electorate; second, that the other results 
predicted for it have never been attained. Its 
advocates in this country have always made 
the mistake of expecting too much from it. 
See, they say, what a shocking condition our 
legislatures are in: assemblies of unknown, 
ignorant, corrupt men, legislating in the in- 
terest of jobs and at the dictation of a boss— 
why do we not find our best men there ? Why 
do we not elect our leading lawyers, mer- 
chants, publicists, scientific men? What is it 
that keeps such men out? The answer they 
give is, that the whole thing is due to a single 
cause—the fact that the voter, by the present 
system of representation, is compelled to 
choose between one of two party tickets, the 
names on which he has little or no voice in 
selecting. It ought to be possible for him 
in a free country to vote for any one he 
desires to see elected. Give him the combi- 
nation of the ‘‘cumulative vote” and the 

“free ticket,” says Mr. Commons, and he 

will vote freely, put good men in nomina- 

tion, fill our legislatures with them, and re- 
deem the country. 

Now, as a matter of fact, wherever any sort 
of proportional representation has been intro- 
duced, as, for instance, in Illinois, where the 
cumulative vote has been on trial for twenty 
years, no difference in the character of the 
representation has been produced. The nomi- 
nations are the old party nominations, and the 
Legislature is the same old body that it always 
was. Ah, it is said in reply, but that is be- 
cause the cumulative system is not the true 
plan. Under it the party is still supreme; a 
plan must be introduced which will make the 
individual independent of party. A slight 
change in the machinery will do that. But 
the difficulty about the whole matter is that 
the argument rests on the assumption that the 
voter wants to be independent of party, and 
of this there is very little evidence. All the 
evidence brought forward in this book is that 
wherever any sort of proportional represen- 
tation is introduced, what the voter tries to 
do, and usually succeeds in doing, is to make 
it tell, not in the way of freeing himself from 
party, but of getting all the advantage out of 
it he can for his party. Moreover, there is 
nothing in the present system to prevent vot- 
ers, say in a city like New York—a communi- 
ty more important in population and wealth 
than most of the States—from combining to- 
gether and putting up independent candidates. 
Not only this, but it has been demonstrated 
over and over again that, by combining against 





both parties, an independent mayor can be 
elected. How often is it done ? 

The fact is, and no political system can af- 
ford to ignore it, that the natural inclination 
of the average man is not to be independent, 
and spend his time thinking and consulting 
with his friends and neighbors as to who is 
the best person for mayor or representative or 
even coroner; but to let some one else do it 
for him, while he shelters himself behind the 
Party in whose name it is done. An obscure 
person—and the greater part of the human 
race are still obscure—gives himself impor- 
tance by being able to label himself Republi- 
can or Democrat. It connects him with a 
great historical organization, a nation within 
a nation. Independence of character and 
mind is exceptional; independent movements 
are exceptional; and even when independent 
persons unite for a temporary object, their in- 
dependence will drive them apart again when 
that object is attained. 

This very peculiarity of human nature no 
doubt makes it all the more important that 
every opportunity for independent action in 
politics should be given, and it need hardly be 
said that weare in favor of reinforcing mo- 
tives to independence wherever they exist; 
but it seems to be still an open question 
whether any system of proportional repre- 
sentation yet invented does tend in the direc- 
tion of independence or not. One thing is 
quite clear, that a system difficult to under- 
stand cannot encourage independence, be- 
cause one reason why people are not inde- 
pendent is on account of the mental effort it 
costs. One great beauty of party is that it 
saves mental effort and study. Now for any- 
body to make an intelligent use of the combi- 
nation of the cumulative vote and the free 
ticket requires a good deal of mental effort, 
and the average voter will not make it. The 
people who will make it are the party mana- 
gers, but not in the interest of independence. 
To sum up the whole matter, the impression 
produced on our mind by the arguments and 
by the evidence of Mr. Commons is precisely 
the opposite of that which he seeks to produce. 
It is that the general tendency of the elabo- 
rate system of proportional representation 
which he recommends would be to increase 
rather than to diminish the hold of the party 
managers on the great mass of voters. 





The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environ- 
ment. By E.T.D. Chambers. Harper & 
Bros.. 1896. 8vo, pp. xxii, 357, illustrated. 


OUANANICHE is a Canadian name, from the 
Montagnais Indian, applied to the common 
salmon of eastern North America. Indivi- 
duals that reach the sea change slightly in ap- 
pearance, and then are differently named. 
The landlocked salmon, socalled, of New 
England and the ouananiche of the region 
to the northward differ only in name. Ex- 
cepting an occasional outside excursion, the 
territory covered by Mr. Chambers’s book is 
the great Labrador penfsula, and attention is 
directed chiefly to the region about Lake St. 
John. The author is more than a contempla- 
tive angler and a good writer; he is a careful 
student and an excellent observer. By scien- 
tific treatment of his subject he has produced 
one of the most valuable works in the litera- 
ture of angling. Beyond the direct interests 
of the angler, immediately relating to the 
salmon, their haunts, habits, capture, and fel- 
lows in the waters, it contains the latest in- 
formation regarding the country, with the 
best accounts of the scenery, routes, guides, 
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or game, and a chapter on the Montagnais, 
their folklore and their language. With fre- 
quent glimpses of forests and lakes and streams, 
hardly yet explored, which year by year at- 
tract greater numbers of our brethren to the 
other side of the St. Lawrence in pursuit of 
adventure, sport, or recreation, the pages are 
enlivened by vivid portrayals of scenes in the 
wilderness telling of the perils of navigation, 
of the skill of the guides, of the struggles 
with the game, of the blessed freedom from 
restraint, of the wild men and the abundance 
of wild things in the midst of the wildest sur- 
roundings, in such terms as surely will quick- 
en the pulses of men whose souls inspire in 
sympathy with that of nature. Tourists and 
lovers of the rod and gun have special reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Chambers. 

There are repetitions, and it would be 
strange if there were not. -The book is some- 
thing too long. It would have been more 
readable if divided into two parts; the di- 
versity of subject-matter, and the fact that 
nearly every chapter is an essay in itself, 
making such a division practicable. Apart 
from these minor faults we have noted one or 
two unimportant inaccuracies, born of the 
writer’s enthusiasm for his subject. One 
could wish that he had devoted more space to 
the final chapter, on the Montagnais Indians. 
This tribe, until the most recent times, has 
been almost unknown to the world outside 
of the Hudson’s Bay trappers and traders, 
and, in its unenlightened savagery and strange 
traditions, its tenacity of ancient customs and 
wild and unexplored habitat, offers a more 
interesting study to-day than does any other 
North American tribe. 





The Works of Max Beerbohm. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1896. 
We have here seven essays in a light vein. 
They could have been produced only by the 
life of London, and London essays they em- 
phatically are. The best of them, ‘‘ The Perva- 
sion of Rouge,”’ is in praise of Artifice. Every- 
thing about it is artificial, the style, the sub- 
ject, and the ideas. Yet it is based upon an 
underlying truth which redeems it from ab- 
surdity. Hardly any one can question that 
there is a tendency to reaction in many quar- 


ters against the worship of nature which 
marked the taste of a previous generation. 
Especially is this true of London, where from 
time to time a cult—such, for instance, as that 
of xstheticism—breaks out without rhyme or 
reason, except that it is in some way connect- 
ed with art—art being in these cases merely a 
particular kind of artificiality. Euphuism in 
the Elizabethan period must have been pro- 
duced by the same sort of fashionable reaction 
in favor of the artificial. According to Mr. 
Beerbohm, rouge and the paste-pot are com- 
ing in again as a protest against too much na- 
ture; and being, in this field, a reformer, he 
predicts all sorts of good results. One of them 
is that the face will no longer be regarded 
as a vulgar test of character or emotion—a 
view which tends to ‘‘ degrade the face zsthe- 
tically ””—but as something to be prepared by 
its owner as a thing of beauty for the delecta- 
tion of observers. Not only this, but the 
face, well painted and rouged, being no longer 
a thermometer of the emotions, literature will 
have to give us real psychological studies in 
order to make us know what goes on in the 
mind and heart. A blush, for instance, will 
no longer mean anything as an indication of 
shame; a sudden paleness, as the index of fear, 
will be out of the question. Thus soul will be 
separated from face, and one will cease to be 
a mere key for the study of the other. Be- 
sides, of all kinds of artifice, surely self-beau- 
tification is one of those most obviously sug- 
gested by reason and instinct. This, it may 
be said, raises the question whether such arti- 
fice is not open to the objection that it is natu- 
ral; but the difficulty will be insisted on only 
by pettifoggers. 

Mr. Beerbohm’s volume is one of conceits, 
marked by a good deal of humor and clever- 
ness, and marred by the single fault that he 
has little or nothing to say. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not without reason that he 
sings the praises of the artificial. 
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The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each Sonnmt, itudents received at any 
time, z an 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, M 


DREXELINSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, 


Under the Direction of Mr. HOWARD PYLE, 
begins October 1. 

I. Critical Lectures on Practical Dlustration. For 
the study of composition in which pract cal, illustra- 
tive ideas will be embodfeu into a pictorial form, and. 
the elaboration «f such compositions into practical 
illustrations. such as are used in bovks, magazines, 
and periodicals. 

II Life Class, studying from the Draped and Cos- 
tumed Model, with a view to making the stud«nt’s 
work, so far a« posible, a finished illustrative picture. 

For circulars, address 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study. 
Also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 


16, 1896. ee 4 to 
da C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 














Miss Mary E. Stevens College Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 West Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 30, 
with Mrs J. Freperic Dripps, Principal, Miss Mary F. 
STEVENS, Honorary Principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
MUSIC VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN- 
TAL, taught as a science and 
asanart. The regular degrees of music conferred at 


THE GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Dr. E. EBerwarp, Pres., 250 W. 28d St , N. Y. City. 








THE WA LTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
For Girls, Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College Pre- 
ratory,and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue and re- 
‘erences, address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 1896 Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
For Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 
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way, New 
Law School § york City. of Instruction. 
LLB in two years. Graduate course, one year. 
High standards. Largest Law School east of sichigan. 
Send for catalogue GEORGE CHASE, D-an. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
For both sexes. Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, . . West NEwTON, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 


a select private school for girls. Preparation for col- 

e. Many courses not leading to college Comforts 
oO me. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Next term begins Septem’ 
apply to" 
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Teachers, etc. 


RIVATE TUITION IN THE FAMI- 

ly of a Clergyman (Harvard A.M.) with long expe- 
rience. $100 per month Thorough intellectual drill 
and careful supervision of morals and manners. 
references. Address Rev. J.H. Coryverse, Gwynedd, 
Pa , near Philadelphia. 





N EXPERIENCED TEACHER and 

successful English scholar, who has just finished 
a three-years’ course of special English study at Ox- 
ford and Berlin, desires a position as Professor or 
Assistant Professor of English in a College or Univer- 
sity. Address“ L.,” in care of ‘ation. 





OUNG GERMAN LADY, 
many years in France, studied in English Univer. 
sity, prepares for Harvard entrance and other exami- 
nations, desires engagement to teach French, German, 
and Music. Boston preferred, Address 
“B. A.,” care of Nation, 





LASSES IN A SCHOOL, ORGANIZED 
classes in coachirg, or tutoring, desired by a col- 
lege graduate, BA. of '94 and MA of '96. Highest 
references furnished. Address 
ELIZABETH M. ASH, 2136 Bolton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





ADY OF POSITION WILL CHAPE- 

rone four young girls. Winter in Spain and Egypt. 

Write for terms and itinerary. Highest references 
given and required. V., Box 535, Nyack, N. Y. 





( MARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
F VERETT O. Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n PI . Bos- 
ton; 705th Ave, N Y.; 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1242 
12th St., Wash ;420 Cent. Bdg., Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg., Denver; 107 K. & P, Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King St., 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag'cy Man.free. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers Assists teacners 
fm obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FrENcH, Manager. 





OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN TH# WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St, N. Y. 


\¢ INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 








WALTER BAKER & CO., uae 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 


f Europe, 4 ustratia, and the West Indies; 

oO also make collections and issue Commer- 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
reqait. an parts of the world. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO 59 WALL STREFT, NEW YORK, oe 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 

ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HovenHron. MirF.in & Co ’s List included in 
the Model (A. L. A’) Library exbivit: d at Chicago, 
will be sent to any address. 4 Park St., Boston. 


Back Numbers of “ The 


Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and usbouna, are al 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings gene- 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
styles. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and upward 
when complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very 
little in proportion if a single number is missing. Vol- 
umes II. and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100,with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Stngle numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 centseach. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. S. Clark, 
174 Fulton St., or H. Williams, 25 East Tenth Street, 
New York. 

The publishers ‘no longer undertake to buy or sell 

bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 





B ACK numbers and setsof all magazines. For 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


EXCHANGE. ilie Build ng, St. Louts, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS *> stay ror usr. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, $12 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in THt NATION. 

{Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the !ast half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LXII. comprising the first half-year of 
1896.) 





“©\TO ONE who smokes the ‘ARCADIA MIXTURE’ 
would ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
—J. M. Barris, in ‘‘My Lady Nicotine.” 


Samples sent for 25 cents. 


THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, 37 Dey St., N. Y. 
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The Nation. 





[Vol. 63, No. 1628 





Rare American Periodical. 


American Museum, or Repository of Ancient and 
Modern Fugitive Pieces, et:., Prose and Poetical, 12 
vols, 8vo, recently half bound in moroce, very neat 
and Fg pnp oop 1787-1792, 12 vols., 
$50.00. Complete sets of this once very puler Re 
ooo teal to which everybody in the early days oft 
Republic subscribed are rare. 

The subscribers are classed under their respective 
States. ‘his subscription is from Virginia: “His Ex 
cellency, Gen. washington, late commander in chief 
of tne armies of America, marshal of France, etc.’’ 
Most of the honored names of the Revolution are on 
the list, which inctudes Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Statesmen, Soldiers, Divines, and Am- 
bassadors to the Republic. 

We have not seen a copy offered for sale in many 


years 
YE OLDE BOOKE MART, 
133 N. i3th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL BOOKS ON 
THE MONEY QUESTION 
BOTH SIDES 








Write for Lists 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square, New York. 


A Bulletin of Books on the 


Currency Question 


containing all the current and renga * pies titles 
issued by al) the publishing houses he side (gold or 
silver) taken by the author of each work is indicated. 





Mailed free to any address on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


Booksellers and Importers, 
S12 Broadway, ... . New York, 








Book-buyers can save themselves muc 4 trouble and 
save money by sending al! orders for both 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates, 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts.,New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; lauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matied on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


Tiot ivemont st tawrence FOREIGN BOOKS 


Building, Corner West 
BOS Ss. 








~ Im mportations from Eu 
rope. Catalogues on application. 
Suvseriptions to Foreign Pe- 
Fr oreign Books. rlodicals. Tauchaltz British 
thors. Catalogues on ap- 

plication. zs CaRL ScHORNHOF, 23 Schoot | St., Boston. 
OFFER THE FIRST 60 VOL S OF 
the NaTIon, newly bound in half russia, full thick- 
ness of the skin, for $250. 
A. 8. CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
N. Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEB- 
RITIE3 and BOOK-PLATES. Sendfor getalonue, 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 287 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Crnlese Index to Littell’s Living Age, to the 
end of 1895. E. RoTH, 1135 Pine St., Phila. 




















READY THIS” WEEK. 


Studies in saeoiaethiin: 

Clough—Keats—Matthew Arnold. By WiL- 
LIAM Henry Hupson, Professor of English 
Literature in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Real and the Ideal in 
Literature. 


By Franx PRESTON STEARNS, author of ‘‘The 
Midsummer of Italian Art,” ‘Sketches 
from Concord and Appledore,” etc. 12mo, 
$1 25. 

“Mr, Stearns is not only an admirer of Emerson’s 
poetry, but he has made a thorough study of it; the 


results of which, as given us in this volume, are 
both valuable and ‘interesting. ”?~- Boston Transcript. 


The Tower of the Old 
Schloss. 


A Romance. By JEAN PoRTER RUDD, author 
of ‘Bas’ Thérése,” ‘‘ The Little Tailor of 
the Ritten,” etc. 12mo, $t.25. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


The Boy Hunters. 


Or Adventures in Search of a White Buffalo. 


The Bush Boys. 


Or the History and Adventures of a Cape 
Farmer in the Wild Karoos of Southern 
Africa. 

Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.25. 

“‘ Nowadays, in place of lecturers, the world of young 
folks has its race of story-tellers who are ‘boys with 
the boys’ and are none the less efficient for being 
cheerful. Amon —— the i ares is at the head of 


the company, and right worthily does he perform his 
office.”—London Atheneum. 


Songs Without Answer. 


Poems. By IRENE PuTNAM. 16mo, $1.00. 





HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 
NO. XVII. 


The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 


By WasuinetTon Irvine. Abridged by the 
author. Printed from new type, with some 
curious illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
Half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


MISS FULLER'S STORIES. 


A Venetian June. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. 


“As delicate in form, sice. and texture as a vase 
from Salviati.”— Buffalo Express. 

“It will a el to oy lovers of alluring, illusive 
Venice, and it will win for Venice lovers through its po- 
etical beauty. In addition to its own charm, the story 
is brought out in a most dainty, attractive manner, dis- 
tinctly suggestive of Venice in June.”—Cleveland Critic. 


Pratt Portraits. 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. Tenth 
Edition. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


“The scant material of which many of them are 
composed, and the satisfactory manner of their treat- 
ment, cause wonder at the same time that they arouse 
a It must be admitted that 3 he pia 

rtist can accomplish this.”—Creveland Le: 


A Literary Courtship. 


Under the auspices of Pike's Peak. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


“A delightful little love-story. Like her other book, 
it is bright and breezy; its og is crisp, ae the gene- 
ral idea decidedly original.”—. on Times. 


Peak and Prairie. 
From a Colorado Sketch Book. Third Edi- 
tion. 16mo, with a Frontispiece by Louis 
Logs. $1.00. 


“We may say that the Jaded © reader, fagged with the 
strenuous art of the passing hour, wen ances to se- 
lect this volume to cheer the hours will ‘throw up his 
hat for sheer joy at having hit upon a book in which 

morbidness and self-consciousness are conspicuous by 
their absence.”—New York Times. 





*,* Send for “ Notes on New Books,” 





taining list of Aute Publicatt 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 





eneren “The > J 


emington 
« Typewriter 


is one of the strongest machines 

made, is difficult to get out of 

order, and easy of adjustment.” 
Phila, Evening Telegraph. 


Examine the 
New Model Number... 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 B’way, New York 








GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 











Proved by Experience. 





Economy favors Colum- 
bia bicycles. They are 
strong, light, graceful 
and easy running—today, 
tomorrow, next month, 
years hence. Their su- 
perior worth on road and 
track is the result of long 
years of experience and 

m rigorous tests. The wis- 
est bicycle economy is in the purchase of 
a Columbia, Standard of the World. 


$100 To ALL ALIKE 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue free from all branch 
jm am = agents, or will be sent by mail for 
stamps. 


























